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M. Briand has resigned. We do not know 

whether it is a mere gesture or a definitive 
act; but the first hypothesis seems the more credible. 
The Bloc National in the French Chamber cannot 
afford utterly to wreck both the Cannes Conference 
and itself, as they would be wrecked by an immediate 
change of government in Paris. For our part we 
should most heartily welcome such a fiasco, because 
it would probably mean the end of these meetings of 
a peripatetic Supreme Council, and a reversion to 
sounder, if less intimate and less piquant, methods 
of dealing with the affairs of Europe. But the French 
point of view is different, and it would not be at all 
surprising if M. Briand were back in Cannes with a 
new mandate almost before these lines appear. Alter- 
natively, Mr. Lloyd George will be left once more in his 
lonely eminence, as the only Prime Minister who has 
survived the peace, and with nothing to do save to 
take the train back to London and vent his most 
natural spleen upon Sir George Younger. His famous 
aide-memoire published on Thursday, outlining% the 
conditions of the Anglo-French pact, will have been 
wasted. But it deserved no better fate. Never, we 
suppose, has so pretentious a document—described, 
not very unfairly, by the Morning Post as a collection 
of “ Lloyd-Georgian commonplaces gathered from cheap 
handbooks of European history-while-you-wait ”—en- 
joyed so unpretentious a title. It was in fact, a 
manifesto, designed apparently partly to appeal to 
English public opinion, partly to appease France, and 
partly to achieve—heaven' knows what! But as these 
conflicting motives, evident in its composition, led to 


\ the moment of going to press we learn that 





its being too long for anyone to read, its precise 


purpose does not, perhaps, matter very much. 
* * * 


In any event Mr. Lloyd George must return home 
in a few days to face the devastation created by the 
facile and forcible pen of Sir George Younger, who has 
seized the opportunity of the Prime Minister’s absence 
to destroy the Coalition, and is now, it seems, more 
than half afraid of what he has done. Mr. Lloyd 
George has a serious dilemma to face. He never 
meant to dissolve in February, unless the Cannes 
Conference could be represented as a roaring success, 
which obviously it cannot. Yet if he does not dissolve 
he will be in the position of having surrendered before 
all the world to the dictation of Sir George Younger. 
On the face of it, it would appear that one of the two 
Georges will have to resign, but in these times it is 
impossible to be sure that any course which seems 
obvious will necessarily be followed. Statesmen, in 
these latter days, have developed a remarkable capacity 
for simply swallowing all sorts of defeats and affronts, 
and then, as it were, “ having a drink together, old 
dear,” and going on as if nothing had happened. 
Regarded seriously, the Prime Minister’s position is 
very difficult indeed, but we see no reason as yet to 
change our opinion as to the likelihood of a February 
Election. Amid fifty conflicting reasons for dissolution 
and against there is one which will probably prove 
decisive. We think that Mr. Lloyd George will elect 
to remain in occupancy of No. 10 Downing Street 
for another six months at least—it is the bird in the 
hand. And we hope so, too. An immediate election 
might have disastrous effects upon the prospects of 
the Irish settlement, and there is nothing that is really 
so important just now as that. 

* 


* * 


We cannot congratulate the League of Nations— 
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which celebrated this week its second birthday—upon 
the speech which Lord Grey delivered in its support 
at Bristol on Tuesday. We happen to agree with Lord 
Grey in not taking a very favourable view of the 
prospects of the proposed Genoa Conference, but we 
certainly do not agree with him in condemning it as a 
usurpation of the functions of the League. Other 
friends of the League, we remember, took at one time 
a somewhat similar view of the Washington Conference, 
and especially of certain developments foreshadowed 
by President Harding. “It is hoped,” said Lord 
Grey, “that the outcome of this (Genoa) Conference 
will be a great federation of European nations pledged 
not to make aggression upon each other. That is the 
League of Nations, and it looks to me as if this Con- 
ference were, in fact, a scrapping of the existing League 
of Nations in order to form another.” It does not 
look so to us at all; we wish it did—if the result were 
to create a really effective and inclusive federation of 
nations. Many of the League’s most zealous sup- 
porters seem to us to be succumbing on the one hand 
to a tendency to form a sort of mutual admiration 
society, and on the other to the disease of “ institu- 
tionalism.’”’” They speak and write as if,the institution 
itself, which they most properly support, were more 
important than the*purpose or the principles for which 
it stands. We should be the last to deny the necessity, 
or even the practical efficacy, of “‘ machinery ” as such, 
but to defend the “machinery ” at the expense of the 
purpose seems to us a very misplaced kind of enthu- 
siasm. Conferences like those of Washington and 
Genoa threaten the League with nothing worse than 
enlargement, and possibly, sooner or later, a change of 
name. 
* * * 

The Genoa Conference, if it does anything, is going 
to do the work of the League, just as Washington did 
it; and it is perfectly clear that as things stand to-day 
the League could not do this particular work itself. 
Yet Lord Grey jealously condemns the project, and 
in the very same speech—acclaimed by the Morning 
Post as a most “ statesmanlike ’’ utterance—he proposes 
that Great Britain should bind herself in a close defensive 
agreement with France, in order to give France the 
security which she needs. He does not even hint that 
such security might be obtained through the League 
of Nations. He advocates instead a Two-Power pact 
which, though it would not infringe the actual letter 
of the Covenant, would be utterly opposed to the 
spirit of the League, and would probably prove a real 
obstacle to its future development by encouraging the 
French to rely upon the old kind of guarantee which 
we had hoped the League would displace. We repeat 
that we cannot congratulate the League upon such 
advocacy ; and we can offer it on its second birthday 
no better wish than that it may be saved from its 
friends. 

> * * 

It is but two months since Parliament, at a special 
Session, adopted measures for the solution of the 
unemployment problem. All the Government spokes- 
men at that time strongly and most properly insisted 
that the right way of handling the problem was by 
providing “ work, and not doles,”’ and it was announced 
that every assistance and encouragement would be given 
to local authorities which adopted this course. The 
Norfolk County Council, like many other authorities, 
accordingly prepared its plans for public works and 
submitted them in due and proper form to the Unem- 
ployment Grants Committee—only to be informed, 
as presumably other authorities have been, that the 
money appropriated by Parliament to the assistance of 
such schemes has already been completely allocated, 
and that no further aid can be given except in the form 
of loans. It is impracticable for the Council to embark 
on the contemplated public works on a loan basis ; 


and, unless further aid is fortheoming, they will have, 
it is feared, to be given up. Thus, the ten million 
pounds voted for public works last November has held 
out for just two months, and has been allocated, though 
of course not yet entirely spent, without producing 
any substantial effect on the volume of unemployment 
or the burden of “doles.” It is clear enough now 
that what was done last November was the merest 
tinkering, and that, when Parliament reassembles, the 
whole question of unemployment will have to be taken 
up de novo. 
* * * 


The Royal Commission on London Government is now 
in possession of the main lines of the London County 
Council’s case. Mr. Norman, the spokesman of the 
L.C.C., argues for a new Central Authority for Greater 
London, with widely extended powers. The existing 
local authorities in the area wall continue to exercise 
most of their present functions; but for certain large 
services, such as water, main drainage, town-plan- 
nings and traffic, the central body would be responsible. 
Specialists in various departments are now giving their 
evidence, beginning with the L.C.C. Valuer, on the 
question of rating. The opposition forces, meanwhile, 
are lashing themselves into a state of furious excitement. 
They are hard put to it to find rational arguments; 
they spend most of their time flaunting a monstrous 
bogy which they call “ absorption.” Certain doomed 
bodies that no one wants, such as the Boards of Guardians 
and the Metropolitan Water Board, may perhaps use 
the word “absorption,” if they prefer it to “ abolition ”; 
but in the case of the greater part of the local authorities 
it is nonsense. And it is highly disingenuous to picture 
the proposed Central Authority as a mere swollen L.C.C. 
The real ground of hostility to the reform is, no doubt, 
the fear of increased rates in the more favoured districts 
of outer London. We notice that Mr. Somerville, 
chairman of the Eton Urban District Council, an Eton 
schoolmaster, and a man with a pretty taste inclaptrap, 
has been protesting against the “ mopping up ”’ of his 
district by the L.C.C. He is angry that Mr. Norman, 
“an old Etonian, who has a boy at Eton now ”"— 
only think of it !—should advocate such devilry. The 
result of it would be, he declared, that instead of its 
present rate of 3s. 4d. for the half year, Eton might 
have to pay 10s. in the pound. Interesting comments 
might be made on this by Bermondsey or Tottenham, 
where the rate for 1921-22 is 22s. 6d., or Erith where 
it is 29s. 8d.! Equalisation of rates will have to be 
faced by the rich, whether they like it or not; local 
government cannot be carried on by leaving the poor 
to stew in their own juice. 
® * * 


Some weeks ago there seemed to be a prospect of a 
serious upheaval in the theatrical world. The London 
Theatre Managers’ Association had notified the Actors’ 
Association that its members could no longer undertake 
to abide by the terms of the “ Valentine” standard 
contract, and that this could no longer be regarded 
** otherwise than as a model, which in individual cases 
may be subject to such variations as circumstances 
may necessitate.”’ An acceptance of this intimation 
would have destroyed the whole effect of the work 
done by the Actors’ Association during the past few 
years; for the “Valentine” contract, negotiated 
largely by the late Mr. Sidney Valentine, has wrought 
something like a revolution in working conditions for 
the theatrical profession, and any abrogation of it 
would, in face of the present unemployment, at once 
open the way for a return to the intolerable conditions 
under which many actors and actresses, especially in 
touring companies, were compelled to work a few years 
ago. The Actors’ Association therefore offered strong 
resistance; and the Theatre Managers have now so 
far modified their attitude as to deny all intention of 
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udiating the contract, and merely to affirm their 
inability to enforce it in its entirety on all their members. 
This means that it will rest with the Actors’ Association, 
and not with the Managers’ Association, to deal with 
offenders, presumably by the method, already adopted 
in the case of “‘ outside’ managers who have refused 
to accept the contract, of refusing to permit any member 
of the Association to appear in “ blackleg ”’ productions. 
The minimum rate of £8 a week and the other safe- 
guards, such as payment for rehearsals, which the 
standard contract lays down, certainly do not seem 
any too advantageous to the actor. 
* * * 


The National Railway Wages Board has begun this 
week its consideration of the claims of the Scottish 
companies for a variation of the national agreements 
of 1919 and 1920. The companies are asking not only 
for substantial wage reductions beyond those which 
take effect under the sliding scale based on the cost of 
living, but also for other big concessions, including the 
“ modification and variation ”’ of the eight hours day. 
Their spokesmen this week made no secret of the fact 
that, although at present these demands are made only 
on behalf of the Scottish railways, the decision reached 
by the National Board will also in fact affect the railway 
workers in England and Wales. On the side of the 
railway workers, it is not denied that the wages of the 
lower-paid grades have been increased since 1914 more 
than in proportion to the rise in the cost of living. 
That this should be so was, indeed, the whole basis of 
the national agreement ; for it was universally reco,- 
nised that most grades of railwaymen were grossly 
underpaid before the war, in relation to the earnings of 
workers in other staple industries. The companies, 
however, are now apparently contending that, in 
respect of both wages and hours, railwaymen must go 
back to their pre-war “ relationship with other trades "’ 
—in other words, that sweated wages and excessive 
hours of labour must be reintroduced. The railway- 
men argue that, before wages are cut (except in accord- 
ance with the national agreement), and before any 
attempt is made to increase hours, running expenses 
must be reduced by unification. The companies, 
instead of devoting their attention to improved efficiency 
of operation, seem to be following the usual bad practice 
of seeking to economise first of all at the expense of 
their employees. 

. * 

The Irish Labour Party and Trades Union Congress 
has issued an important manifesto to the workers of 
Ireland. During the recent struggle for independence, 
it is pointed out, the Labour bodies as far as possible 
subordinated their point of view to the national contest. 
They refrained from pressing industrial demands to an 
issue, and, in the political sphere, abstained from 
contesting elections in order that there might be no 
= in the nationalist vote. The ratification of the 

eaty changes the situation; and the Irish Labour 
Party will now enter the field as an independent party 
seeking to express the aims of the workers. The 
Trade Unions, too, threatened at the present moment 
with demands for reduced wages and increased hours, 
will no longer be prepared to make concessions on 
nationalist grounds. The manifesto declares that the 
objective of Irish Labour is a “* Workers’ Republic,” 
in which “‘ those who give labour and service to the 
Commonwealth, and none but they, are the citizens, 
the rulers, and the owners.” This manifesto is signi- 


ficant ; for Irish Labour is now very strongly organised, 
not only in the towns, but also in the country districts 
of the South and West ; and its entry into the political 
field is likely to mean the creation of a powerful party 
with a definitely Socialist and Co-operative programme. 
Ireland, except the Belfast area, is not highly developed 
i an industrial sense ; but the Irish Labour movement 





is strong, not only in the small industries of the towns, 
but in agriculture, and is in close connection with the 
powerful agricultural Co-operative movement, and the 
alignment of politics in the new Irish Free State will 
be considerably affected by its decision. 

7 * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If the discussions in 
Dail Eireann have been wearisome beyond words to 
outsiders, the result is thoroughly satisfactory to the 
Irish people. The opponents of the Treaty enjoyed 
every advantage that sentiment and prejudice could 
give, and they have been squarely beaten on all the 
important issues. Better still, from the point of view 
of the ratifiers, the tactics adopted by Mr. de Valera, 
or perhaps it might be more accurate to say which 
were imposed upon him by less scrupulous colleagues, 
have done more to rub the gilt off the Republican ginger- 
bread than all the efforts of the Black and Tans. 
in. send opinion on this point was expressed truthfully 
and caustically by Mr. Sean M’Keon, who was sentenced 
to death by a British court-martial for his exploits as a 
Republican commandant. Denouncing the claim of 
Mr. de Valera’s minority to exercise majority rights, 
he said: “If this is government by the consent of the 
governed then I was the damnedest fool ever stood in the 
dock.”” Whatever outsiders may have imagined, Irish- 
men knew instinctively that Republican enthusiasts 
were bound to battle fiercely for a cause consecrated by 
so much blood and suffering. But it was hoped that the 
controversy would be conducted with the dignity and 
decorum befitting a lofty ideal. The reckless and futile 
destruction, the employment of what Mr. Collins did 
not hesitate to describe as ““ Tammany Hall methods,” 
and, above all, the arrogant denial that Irish opinion 
should count at this crisis, have effectively disillusioned 
thousands of sentimental Republicans. 

* * * 


Severe as is the repulse sustained by Mr. de Valera, the 
new Provisional Government are not destined to tread 
a primrose path. In addition to the formidable task 
of building a constitution while conducting complicated 
negotiations with Downing Street and endeavouring 
to combine into unity the rival administrative systems 
of Dail Eireann and Dublin Castle, Mr. Griffith and his 
colleagues will have to counter at every step the efforts 
of a determined minority to thwart their policy and 
sap their credit in the constituencies. Behind the 
scenes the anti-Free Staters are doing their best to 
magnify the split in the I.R.A., and are boasting that 
Mr. de Valera’s resignation has removed the last restrain- 
ing influence. No doubt there is danger, but in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge the danger is 
still remote, and with careful handling may be averted. 
In the first place, it is to the interest of the dissentient 
Volunteers to get the British garrison peacefully out of 
the country, so that there is little possibility of an 
outbreak till this operation is counpieed. Secondly, 
all, save a handful of uncompromising Republicans, 
admit that even were the Treaty out of the way some 
arrangement must be devised to maintain peace with 
England. To overthrow the Free State by force of 
arms would obviously destroy any hope of peace between 
the two peoples. Apart from external considerations 
the extremists behind Mr. de Valera must have a shrewd 
suspicion that though a militarist coup de main might 
succeed for the moment, its ultimate effect must 
be to swing the bulk of their own supporters against 
them. Ireland, which declined to be terrorised by the 
Black and Tans, would resent still more fiercely terrorism 
by the I.R.A. In this connection the speeches of the 
Labour deputation to Dail Eireann have exercised a 
very steadying effect. The organised workers demand 
the prompt functioning of a stable authority to deal with 
urgent social and economic problems, and their appeal 
to the Provisional Government to lose no time in 
8 
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grappling with realities was a flat repudiation of the 
anti-ratiticationists who seek to make the issue turn on 
quibbles and formulas. By its action, Labour has again 
rendered a service of vital significance to the national 
cause at a desperately critical juncture. 

* * * 


PoxrricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Of the three courses 
still open to the Prime Minister—{1) immediate dissolu- 
tion, (2) dissolution some months hence, and (3) resig- 

nation—the first and third would seem at the moment to be the 
likeliest competitors. Psychologically, the struggle is largely one 
between the born strategist and the old Adam. Should the 
natural man gain the upper hand, the decision presumably 
would be for immediate dissolution and a general damning of the 
consequences—a course, however, so unlike Mr. Lloyd George 
that it would suggest either moral shell-shock or a state of mind 
so exalted—so “ fey,” as the Scotch say—as to amount to a 
presage of disaster. Unless accepted by Mr. Chamberlain, the 
dissolution plan could have only one result. On the other hand, 
submission to the Younger fiat might in the long run prove just 
as suicidal. Such being the dilemma, why not try resignation ? 
Probably the mere threat would suffice, as it has done before, 
but, if not, what a prospect for Mr. Chamberlain as stop-gap 
Premier ! 
* » * 

Personally, I do not build on this contingency. Lf immediate 
dissolution is to be the card, Mr. Chamberlain may be expected 
to be an assenting party. Doubtless, too, efforts will be made to 
patch matters up with Sir George Younger, so as to enable the 
Coalition to present at least a semblance of restored harmony. 
Luckily, the cat is out of the bag and the mischief done. At the 
election of 1918 the size of the Coalition majority was due to the 
torpidity of Liberalism and the tepidity of Labour—in other 
words, to abstentions on the part of disgruntled Opposition back - 
sliders. Next time there is pretty certain to be a transposition 
of parts, for even if smoothed over at headquarters, the Coalition 
quarrel will long continue to ferment in the constituencies. 

* * * 

Looking at the question with a view to the national interest, 
not Jess than to that of party advantages (thus combining the 
respective standards of Sir George Younger and Mr. Lloyd George), 
I would submit that there are sound reasons for wishing God- 
speed to the Prime Minister in his opening tussle. To begin 
with, the present House of Commons would be not only finally 
** demobbed,” to use an appropriate term, but would be thus paid 
out two years sooner than anybody had a right to expect. Here, 
in the event of a dissolution, would be a certain gain, since it is 
inconceivable that any future Parliament should not be an 
improvement on this. Further, an opportunity would be offered 
of completing the purge by getting rid of the Government itself— 
again long ahead of the scheduled time. Possibly the hope might 
be disappointed, but, after all, there can be no guaranteed 
results from a postponed, any more than from an immediate, 
election. When have the omens been more encouraging than 
now? Experience teaches that such moments do not tend to 
recur. 

* * * 

I observe that Downing Street, in claiming the last election 
as exclusively a Lloyd George inspiration, boasts that it was 
enforced against the hesitation of the Unionist wire-pullers. 
Surely it is not pretended that the general result was unforeseen. 
Nobody then questioned that Mr. Lloyd George would win. 
To-day there seems to be a prevailing doubt whether anybody 
can. Fairly responsible forecasts anticipate a tie between Labour 
and Conservatism, with about 200 to 250 Members each, the 
balance being divided in varying proportions between the rival 
Liberal sections. Such predictions, of course, can be little more 
than guesswork. What distinguishes them from the calculations 
of 1918, and gives them a certain significance, is their almost 
uniform assumption that in the next Parliament there will be no 
majority for any single party. 

* * 

Should the group system emerge in the acute form implied by 
those conjectures, Ireland’s representation might conceivably 
become an extremely disturbing factor, especially in the opening 
weeks of the new Parliament. Under the Act of 1920, forty-six 
Irish Members come back after the next election. Moreover, 
pending the completion of the Treaty as a statute, this transitory 
foreign element would be entitled to vote on all legislation (includ- 
ing the Irish Bill) on precisely the same terms as British Members. 
I fancy that it is because of a belated appreciation of what this 
anomaly might involve that the need of a “ short pre-dissolution 
session *’ is now being hinted at. How short ? 





—— 


A COMPARISON OF CANNES 
AND WASHINGTON 


WW‘ should like to be hopeful about the 
outcome of the Cannes Conference, but it 
is difficult. There is something about the 
atmosphere of these meetings of the Supreme Council, 
with its long record of ever new shifts and ever abortive 
decisions, which makes it almost impossible to believe 
that any good can come of them; just as there was 
something about the atmosphere of the Washington 
Conference which made it impossible to believe that 
great good could fail to come of it. It is evident that 
in the arrangements for Cannes a good deal of attention 
was paid to the Washington model, but the superficial 
imitation has only emphasised the profound contrast. 
It is a contrast easy to observe—indeed, impossible to 
miss—but not very easy to analyse completely. Certain 
elements in it are, of course, obvious. The note of 
Washington was plain dealing and mutual trust; 
the note of Cannes, as of all the Supreme Council 
meetings, is intrigue and mutual distrust. At Washing- 
ton all “‘ bargaining’’ was discountenanced ; indeed, 
the very word became a recognised term of reproach; 
at Cannes bargaining is the very soul of the proceedings, 
and ability to do it successfully the sole criterion of 
statesmanship. At Cannes M. Briand is in his element ; 
at Washington he was so hopelessly out of it that he 
made there the greatest blunders of his political career, 
and very nearly succeeded in destroying in a few weeks 
a friendship, between his own country and America, 
which has lasted for more than a hundred years. 
Mr. Lloyd George also, of course, is in his element at 
Cannes, but he does not illustrate the contrast, because 
he did not go to Washington, and if he had, would have 
been equally in his element there. He has a chameleon 
quality which makes him at home in every atmosphere 
and enables him to play any part with conviction. 

After Washington Cannes is quite unreal. It has 
something of the air of a cinema stunt—imperfectly 
rehearsed. Washington did not disdain stage effects. 
The manner in which Mr. Hughes threw his cards on 
the table in the first hour of the Conference was a 
magnificent stage effect the impression of which on the 
world has not yet worn off and perhaps will never wear 
off. But, then, it had reality behind it; its purpose 
was to convey a true impression, not a false impression ; 
it served only to give shape and just emphasis to the 
tremendous sincerity of the American people in their 
determination to have no more wars. The cinema 
effects of Cannes are wholly different; they are mere 
electioneering, and it is encouraging to notice that no 
one appears to take them very seriously. Mr. Lloyd 
George opened the proceedings by moving a long and 
impressively worded resolution proposing the greatest 
gathering of European statesmen that has ever been 
projected and foreshadowing a new era of peace and 
prosperity based upon universal co-operation. The 
resolution was carried unanimously, but only one London 
newspaper, so far as we have been able to discover, 
took the trouble to print its text !—though they all 
found room for cabled descriptions of the adventures, 
and the somewhat unexhilarating bon mots, of Messrs. 
Briand and Lloyd George on the Cannes golf course. And 
who is prepared to assert that, in thus allocating their 
space, British editors showed a failure to appreciate 
the relative importance of international resolutions 
and international tee-shots? It may be so, but we are 
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none of us sure about it. As Lord Grey said, in his 
speech at Bristol on Tuesday, the Genoa Conference 
project is not impressive, because “ too much limelight 
has been thrown upon it.” Mr. Lloyd George may 
intend to make it a success—if he can—but no one 
knows whether he is serious about it or not, and every- 
body knows that M. Briand, who subscribed to the reso- 
lution without a murmur, is not serious about it at all. 
His signature was only part of the price of the “ Alliance” 
which he hopes to take back with him to Paris. 

But even the “Alliance” proposal is not real, as the 
French Press has been quick to understand. It is 
impossible to found an alliance upon the basis of the 
sort of relations that exist at the present time between 
France and Great Britain. We can guarantee France 
for a certain period against German “ aggression,” 
and there is no reason to doubt that such a guarantee 
would be ratified and, if necessary, honoured by British 
public opinion. But the hypothesis is chimerical. 
Moreover, Great Britain would necessarily retain the 
right of deciding which was the “ aggressive” party 
in any conflict, and it is quite impossible to frame any 
set of definitions which in practice would limit that 
right. In other words, nothing short of an unqualified 
“ offensive and defensive alliance”’ would be of any 
real value to France. M. Briand, of course, knew that 
that was and is impossible, and so he suggested a “* wider”’ 
agreement, which, while retaining the “‘ aggressive ’’ 
clause, would extend the guarantee, not only to the 
Eastern frontier of France, but to all the existing 
frontiers of all European States. The proposal sounds 
well enough until we remember the position of Poland, 
who has thrust her nominal frontiers, especially in the 
east from Vilna to Czernowitz, far beyond any line to 
which she is entitled or which she can hope permanently 
to retain. The present “ Poland” is almost double 
the size of the real Poland, and it is inconceivable 
that we should bind ourselves to resist the necessary 
and inevitable readjustment. On the contrary, we 
are bound to keep our hands free, in order, if possible, 
to prevent that readjustment being accompanied by 
= Eastern Europe is not yet ready for a “ Pacific 

act.” 

But even supposing that Mr. Lloyd George were 
willing to give France the sort of alliance she wants, 
the project would still lack reality. The times when 
military treaties could be concluded between two coun- 
tries by the mere signatures of a few temporary office- 
holders have gone by, never to return. Under modern 
conditions wars are waged not between kings or govern- 
ments but between peoples; therefore, alliances can 
only be made between peoples. A full military alliance 
with France, concluded, as it would be, against the will 
and judgment of the great majority of the British people 
at home and overseas, would not be worth the paper 
it was written on. It might save M. Briand from early 
defeat in the French Chamber, but that would be the 
end of its utility—just as, perhaps, it would be its sole 
purpose. All talk in these days of special alliances 
or ententes is idle and meaningless, unless it reflects 
the real sentiments of the peoples concerned. With or 
without a written treaty we will guarantee France 
against aggression, but we would none of us give our 
lives to honour the signature of a Lloyd George unless 
he had first asked our permission to sign. In treaties 
that are the mere bargains of politicians there is no 
sanctity. A modern democracy will honour its signature 
more surely and faithfully than most autocracies have 
done, but it will not honour a forgery. In the present 





state of world affairs Great Britain is incapable, in the 
strict sense of the word, of concluding a real and binding 
alliance with any other country save, perhaps, America, 
and the very possibility of that alliance makes it 
unnecessary. In short, the day of written alliances has 
passed. 

But they do not realise that at Cannes, or at least 
they pretend not to realise it. The unreality of the 
whole discussion was made plain when the request of 
Italy to be allowed to join the suggested Anglo-French 
alliance or pact as an original party was peremptorily 
refused. Italy’s adhesion would naturally be of advan- 

e from every practical standpoint, but it would ruin 
the “ Alliance’ as a piece of window-dressing designed 
to placate M. Briand’s critics in Paris. What is there 
to be hoped of a Conference which conducts itself 
thus? The mere attempt to imitate Washington is 
perhaps, in itself, a sign of grace, but the imitation will 
have to be a great deal more perfect before public 
opinion is likely to observe any resemblance. hat 
public opinion does, in fact, observe is the spectacle 
of two artful old gentlemen making jokes to each 
other on a pleasant Riviera golf-course, both obviously 
less intent upon the welfare of Europe than upon their 
own immediate political fortunes, and both, therefore, 
failing to make any real impression upon anybody. 
Mr. Lloyd George, as usual, has the advantage, both 
because he need not rush back to London, as M. Briand 
has had to rush to Paris, to make sure of his mandate, 
and because he is in a position to advance thoroughly 
sound proposals without risking in any way his political 
authority at home. All the same, we may very safely 
suppose that he is thinking much less of what he will 
say to Dr. Rathenau and Lenin at Genoa than about 
what he will say to Sir George Younger when he gets 
back to London. There has not, indeed, been any 
attempt to conceal the fact that the Cannes Conference, 
from its inception, was designed as a_ pre-election 
manceuvre. If it achieves something for Europe so 
much the better, but the important thing is that it 
should enable Mr. Lloyd George to present himself 
once more to the British electors as the potential saviour 
of Europe, without whose presence and assistance the 
great Genoa Conference (to be held in March) could 
never achieve its world-shaking purpose. 


Does any reader think that this representation of 
the facts is cynical and unjust? If so, we can only 
reply that we are utterly sick and tired of the necessity 
for such cynicism. It would be far easier to resign 
ourselves to the new political standards which Mr. Lloyd 
George has set up and to content ourselves with recog- 
nising—as indeed we do recognise—the extraordinary 
talents which he displays and the fundamental! sound- 
ness of his apparent views of the Euro situation. 
But since we are not yet convinced that Mr. Lloyd 
George has lowered for ever the standards of British 
politics, it is our plain duty—and the duty of everyone 
who believes that democratic politics may yet offer 
a career of public service to honourable men—to miss 
no opportunity of reminding ourselves of the days 
when straight dealing in politics was not the exception, 
and when the subjection of public interests to personal 
ambitions was not regarded as merely a natural and 
venial offence. Imagine Mr. Secretary Hughes or 
Lord Grey or Mr. Asquith or M. Branting at Cannes, 
and at once the fundamental and aed we import- 
ance of personal character in international politics 


leaps to the eye. Mr. Lloyd George is one of the 
cleverest and most far-sighted men in Europe, and 
when he sins he sins against the light; from the days 
of Prinkipo he has known what was the right policy 
to pursue towards Bolshevik Russia; from the days 
of Versailles he has recognised the truth about repara- 
tions; and long before he ever devised the system of 
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Black-and-Tannery he knew what was the right and 
the inevitable solution of the Irish problem. And 
never once, in connection with these great problems, or 
with any other problem that he has had to face through- 
out his political career, has he shown himself willing to 
take the smallest personal risk or hazard a single day’s 
salary, in order to secure or even hasten the victory of 
justice and common sense. If the British Prime Minister 
had had anything of that quality which we are accus- 
tomed in this country to call “* character,” the whole 
history of Europe during the past three years would 
have been different. r. Austen Chamberlain may 
not have Mr. Lloyd George’s wits, and Lord Derby 
may not have his foresight, but had either of these 
gentlemen, not to mention abler men of other views, 
been in power, with the authority of the British Empire 
behind them, there would have been in European 
affairs that element of confidence and stability which 
has been so disastrously lacking. Cannes, with its 
Genoa resolution, its plots and its counterplots, its 
electioneering alarms and excursions and its Anglo- 
French , from which Italy is excluded, is the 
apotheosis of Lloyd-Georgian statesmanship. Are we 
to be condemned for ever to that? We are optimistic 
enough to believe not. The comparison of Cannes and 
Washington is in the end reassuring. For Washington 
has been incomparably the greater success, judged 
even by those standards of popular éclat which Lloyd- 
Georgian a accept. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
is probably clever enough to learn the lesson and act 
upon it. Presently we shall see him as the apostle 
of sincerity, with a neater dexterity in turning his 
cards face up on the table than any other political 
practitioner in Europe, and in that rdle he may do 
much good. But we must not forget what he is, or 
we shall be in danger of forgetting every real criterion 
of faithful and honest statesmanship. 


RUSSIA’S MONETARY PROBLEMS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WO important items of news have recently come from 
Moscow which illustrate the sweeping changes that 
are taking place in the economic life of Russia. 

These are the establishment of a new State Bank, and 
the issue of a new rouble currency. Both measures are 
corollaries of the “strategic retreat on the economic front ” 
which is now being conducted. 

The State Bank of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, to give it its full title, is to have a paid-up capital 
of 2,000 milliard roubles provided by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. At the present rate of exchange this is equivalent 
to about £8,000,000. According to the statutes of the 
Bank, adopted by the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee on October 22nd, 1921, it is founded “ with 
a view to assist by means of credits and other banking 
operations the development of commerce, rural economics, 
and the circulation of merchandise, and likewise to co- 
ordinate the circulation of currency and the development 
of other measures for the re-establishment of a sound 
currency.” It will keep the accounts of the National 
Exchequer and of Government institutions. It is to 
“operate on self-supporting business lines,” though it is 
still “responsible to” and “under the control of” the 
National Commissariat of Finance. If in any year the 
loss on banking operations exceeds the total of the reserve 
capital, the deficit is to be made good out of the Exchequer. 
The net profits of the Bank, as shown in the annual balance- 
sheet, will be distributed in the proportion of 50 per cent. 
to the reserve capital, not more than 20 per cent. for the 
“improvement of the standard of life of the employees ” 
and the balance to the National Exchequer. 

An important point to note is that it is not a Bank of 








Issue. There will be no State Bank Notes. The issue 
of currency remains a Government monopoly. The volume 
of circulating credit and currency will therefore depend 
as hitherto upon the exigencies of public finance and the 
extent to which the Government resorts to the printing press 
to cover budget deficits. Apart from this element of 
uncertainty (which exists in greater or less degree in most 
European countries) the Bank will provide the usual facilj- 
ties for private trade and industry. Branches and agencies 
for effecting transfers and remittances will be opened all 
over Russia and in the chief financial centres abroad; 
private deposits will be received ; bills will be discounted ; 
and advances will be made against foreign currency, 
precious metals, valuables and other merchandise up to 
fixed percentages of their market value. The discount 
rate and the rate of interest paid on deposits will be fixed 
by the Bank and published at regular intervals. There 
is an interesting proviso relating to the opening of industrial 
credits. One of the conditions is that “ decisions as to the 
maximum credit to be given to a specific client rests 
with the National Commissar of Finance.” The Soviet 
authorities thus retain the power of directing the flow of 
credit not only to State undertakings but to private and 
semi-public enterprises. Since there is no free investment 
market, this will virtually mean Government control of 
capital issues. 

But more important for the re opening of trade with 
Russia than the creation of banking machinery is the future 
currency policy of the Soviet Government. About this 
it is too soon to pronounce any definite opinion. But the 
fact that the Government has decided to issue a new cur- 
rency shows that the importance of having something that 
can be called a currency has at last been recognised. Indeed, 
the policy of restoring freedom to private trade and industry 
necessitated some attempt to reorganise public finances and 


_to put a stop to the continual depreciation of the monetary 


unit. A visitor to Moscow recently gave an amusing 
illustration of the worthlessness of Soviet paper money. 
At collections in the Moscow churches masses of paper 
roubles are put into the plate. When the priest comes to 
count out the offerings, the first thing he does is to look 
anxiously through the pile of notes to see if anyone has 
put in a button ! 

The new roubles that are now being issued are the 
same as the old with four o’s knocked off. They will cir- 
culate for the time being alongside the old at the fixed 
rate of ten thousand old to one new. This proportion is 
said to have been decided on as a result of careful calculations 
into the cost of living, which showed that ten thousand 
roubles would roughly buy what one rouble bought before 
the war. The weakness of this and of all other price calcula- 
tions in Russia is that there is no general level of prices 
over the whole country and only a narrow range of com- 
modities for sale in any one place. In South Russia, for 
example, there is an abundance of sugar, and the price is 
low. In Moscow there is a scarcity owing to lack of trans- 
port facilities, and the price is high. In Petrograd it is 
higher still. And the number of imported commodities 
that can be included in any general index number is 
negligible. It is interesting to learn, however, that with 
the restoration of private trading and the re opening of 
the Moscow markets to local produce, the general level of 
prices has recently fallen, thus showing that for a time 
at any rate the volume of purchasable goods increased 
faster than the volume of paper money. 

This fact illustrates the complexity of currency fe- 
organisation. Paradoxical as it may seem, it looks as if 
Russia has not enough paper money rather than too much. 
Various estimates have been made of the total volume of 
rouble currency now outstanding. An estimate made 
some time ago gave the total as 3,000,000,000,000, which 
at the official rate of exchange quoted at the time, viz., 
200,000 to the £, was worth only about £15,000,000—a 
ridiculously small sum for the currency of a vast country 
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like Russia. The total is now probably nearer 10 billion, 
which at the current rate of exchange of 600,000 roubles 
to the £ would still be worth only £16} million. On 
the other hand, if the Moscow calculation of the equiva- 
lence of ten thousand Soviet roubles to one pre-war rcuble 
is anywhere near correct, the internal value of the total 
currency (taking five pre-war roubles as the equivalent 
of one paper pound) would be about £200,000,000. Even 
this, which is probably an overestimate, is a small sum to 
do duty as currency for a population of nearly a hundred 
and fifty millions, as soon as trade and production reach 
any substantial volume. 

The conclusion we reach is that, unless there is a con- 
siderable further expansion of currency to keep pace with 
the growth of internal and external trade, there is likely 
to be a tremendous slump in prices. This would no doubt 
suit creditors and persons with fixed incomes, but it would 
have a disastrous effect on Russia’s recovery, for it would 
discourage and stifle private enterprise and prcduction 
just when it was most desired to encourage it. 

That danger, it will be said, is remote. For the Soviet 
Government is not likely to be able all at once to balance 
its budget and forego recourse to the printing press. A 
succession of budget deficits will ensure a further issue of 
currency, which may even outstrip the legitimate needs 
of an expanding volume of trade and production and lead 
to a further depreciation of the monetary unit. The race 
will be an interesting one to watch. One factor that will 
tend to expand the circulation, independently of the 
Government, will be the release of vast masses of paper 
money, and even of gold roubles, that have been hoarded 
by the peasants. What influence the re opening of trade 
relations with Europe will have it is difficult to predict. 
At the present rate of exchange the rouble is apparently 
undervalued abroad compared with its internal value, and 
any merchant who was able to import and export freely 
would make very large profits. But since it appears 
scarcely probable that freedom of import and export will 
be possible, until Russia’s most urgent needs in the way 
of transport material and machinery have been attended 
to, the effect of foreign competition for a limited supply 
of exportable goods is not likely to be seriously felt in the 
near future. A glut of goods is more likely to arise owing 
to the lack of sufficient transport facilities to move them. 
Unless accompanied by a liberal expansion of credit and 
currency, such a glut would tend to a fall in prices. 

In view of these conflicting tendencies the outlook for 
the re-establishment of a stable currency is certainly not 
promising. But the experiment will be watched with 
interest, not merely for its intrinsic importance, but for its 
bearing on the economic recovery of Europe. It has often 
been said that Europe cannot recover until Russia returns 
to the cycle of world trade and production, and Russia’s 
return will not be complete until she has achieved a stable 
currency. From the policy she has been consistently 
pursuing for the last eighteen months, of exporting her 
gold as fast as she can to its ultimate destination in the 
vaults of American banks, it does not seem likely that she 
proposes to complicate the world’s monetary problems still 
further by returning to a gold standard. But whether 
she has thought out any alternative policy appears doubtful. 
If Prof. Irving Fisher were to go to Moscow, he might 

perhaps be given the opportunity of experimenting with 
his plan on a colossal scale. 

One lesson the Soviet authorities will scarcely need to 
learn. If the object of currency policy is to stabilise prices, 
it is not suffieient merely to try and balance budgets. To 
concentrate on balancing a budget, by fair means or foul, 
without reference to the effect that such a policy may have 
on the value of the monetary unit and the general state 
of trade and production, may, in certain circumstances 
with which we are becoming painfully familiar in this 
country, be the worst possible policy for any Government to 
pursue. 





THE END OF COALITIONISM 


IN CANADA 


Orrawa, December 21st. 


N December 6th the people of Canada elected their 
fourteenth Parliament, and their unequivocal 
decision in favour of a change of Government has 
fulfilled a general expectation. Neither the British Union- 
ists in 1906 nor the American Democratic party in 1920 
met with a defeat of such a devastating character as has 
befallen the Meighen Government. In the last House it 
enjoyed the support of 125 members as against 84 Liberals 
and 16 Progressives and Independents. To-day the various 
parties stand as follows: Liberals 116, Progressives 65, 
Conservatives 50, Independents and Labourites 4. In six 
out of the nine Provinces the National Liberal and Con- 
servative party is without a single supporter in the House 
of Commons, the Premier and ten of his Ministers having 
lost their seats. The fate of the Liberals who stayed with 
Mr. Meighen should serve as a warning to their Coalitionist 
brethren in Britain. One solitary survivor among them 
has emerged from the stricken field, and he polled a little 
more than one-third of the votes of his constituency. Ob- 
viously all pretence of a Coalition must now be dropped. 
From the point of view of Canadian Toryism it has been a 
disastrous experiment; the Conservative party, which is 
now at the lowest ebb of its fortunes since Confederation, 
is threatened with the complete extinction which under 
almost parallel circumstances has befallen its Australian 
namesake. 

The election has placed the Liberals ina dominant position, 
but denied them the luxury of a clear Parliamentary majo- 
rity. The Progressives showed little strength in the terri- 
tory east of the Ottawa River, where they had the barest 
skeleton of an organisation and practically no Press support ; 
but they captured twenty-three seats in Ontario, and to 
secure these in a Province so long bound to old partisan 
divisions must be regarded as a most creditable performance. 
Where the new party claimed strength it proved that it 
possessed it. Outside the three Winnipeg seats it swept the 
whole of Manitoba. In Saskatchewan the Liberals were 
able to capture the urban constituency of Regina, but the 
remaining fifteen went to the Progressives by enormous 
majorities. In Alberta one seat fell to a Labourite who 
received agrarian support, and the balance were swept into 
the Progressive net. Out of forty-three seats in the Prairie 
Provinces, thirty-eight are held by Progressives and only 
two by members who are not in sympathy with their pro- 
gramme. They made an unexpectedly good beginning in 
British Columbia by capturing three seats. Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration their gains are remarkable 
for a new party in its first venture in Dominion politics, 

The Liberals have obtained twenty seats more tlian pre- 
election estimates gave them, but their strength is regional 
and sectional rather than national. Of the seats which 
they hold, seventy are controlled by the French Canadian 
vote, and it is clear that the dead Laurier is almost as powerful 
politically as he was in life. Moreover, the party ship is 
now loaded to the gunwale with a number of strange sup- 
porters who will want explicit guarantees against any 
trifling with tariff and other brands of reform. In the 
closing weeks of the campaign the puissant financial and 
industrial interests who have their headquarters in Montreal 
evidently reached the conclusion that Mr. Meighen’s chances 
had declined to zero. They cannot afford to be out of 
power and so they promptly shifted their allegiance to the 
Liberal party. It is reported on credible authority that a 
considerable block of campaign funds originally destined 
for Mr. Meighen was suddenly transferred to the Liberal 
treasury and proved a most useful asset in switching Ontario 
seats from Progressive to Liberal candidates. Some great 
captains of industry whose zeal for democracy has never 


been notorious were among the most ardent supporters of 
° 
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Liberal candidates in the Montreal area, and it is a most 
significant fact that the Liberals were enabled for the 
first time in forty-seven years to capture by a 2,700 majority 
the St. Antoine division of Montreal which is the head- 
quarters of thefinancial world. Mr. Meighen has good reason 
to complain of the treatment which he received from the 
two great Conservative newspapers of Montreal, the Gazette 
and the Star, At the best they exercised a benevolent 
neutrality, and in the closing days of the campaign the Star 
dealt him a body blow by publishing a story to the effect 
that the Government contemplated the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the Grand Trunk Railway to Toronto. It 
meant a disturbance of employment for hundreds of workers 
and their votes were naturally lost to Mr. Meighen. After 
the election there was a painful interview between the 
defeated Premier and the Star’s proprietor, Lord Atholstan, 
at which some very plain words were spoken. 

Mr. Meighen, however, must bear a great part of the 
blame for his own defeat. It is true that he emerges from 
the campaign with great credit in one direction. He was 
intellectually honest in his defence of protectionism. He 
said the same thing in every part of the country and lost 
his own seat in Portage La Prairie in the West through 
his refusal to promise tariff reductions. His heroic candour 
was in favourable contrast to the vacillating evasions of 
many Liberal leaders who were Protectionists in one part of 
the country and Free Traders in another. He is understood 
to feel his personal defeat more keenly than the downfall 
of his Government. His first inclination was to retire from 
public life and allow his party to find a leader more agreeable 
to French Canada. Several Tory papers have visited the 
vials of their wrath upon him and have asserted that he 
is the author of their party’s doom, alleging that his pro- 
American attitude in resisting the Japanese Alliance last 
June was responsible for the alienation of Conservative 
support. But the better elements of his party have rallied 
to him and it is now expected that he will accept one of 
the five seats he has been offered. As he is the most 
competent Parliamentarian in Canada he will be a very 
effective figure in opposition, and it would be a mistake 
to assume that his career is closed. 

Now that the first tumults of jubilation are over in the 
Liberal camp the victors are filled with a grim realisation 
of the seriousness of the task which they have undertaken. 
The country is in the trough of a severe agricultural and 
industrial depression. The treasury is almost bare ; in 
fact, there are heavy over-drafts at the banks, and the 
revenues have been steadily falling. The estimates of 
the late budget have been completely falsified, and both 
heavy loans and new taxes are inevitable in 1922. There 
is a superfluity of eligibles for cabinet office from east of 
the Ottawa River, and Mr. King’s problem is rather who 
can be discarded with the least offence than who shall 
be chosen. But the tradition of Cabinet representation 
for every province in proportion to its population is strong 
in Canada, and when Mr. King turns to satisfy the claims 
of Ontario and the West his difficulties are prodigious. 
He may be able to obtain satisfactory ministers from Ontario, 
but for the four Western Provinces the only possible 
nominees for Cabinet office are Senator Bostock, of British 
Columbia, and Mr. Motherwell, of Regina. The first is in 
the Upper House, and the other having been elected as a 
Free Trader must resign at the first Budget, unless drastic 
tariff reductions are conceded. There is available in Mani- 
toba an able Independent, Mr. A. B. Hudson, but his 
sympathies are known to be strongly with the Progressives. 
So Mr. King, confronted with a lack of a parliamentary 
majority and a dearth of potential ministers in the West, 
has opened up negotiations with Mr. Crerar, the Progressive 
leader, and offered him and his friends places in the new 
Cabinet. Mr. Crerar summoned a meeting of his Western 
supporters at Saskatoon on December 20th, and has received 
authority to come to Ottawa and explore the possibilities 
of an alliance with the Liberals. But his Ontario sup- 











porters, whom he will consult en route, are very lukewarm 
about the project; many of them were formerly Con- 
servatives and owe their election to Conservative votes, 
On the Progressive side the chief driving force behind the 
idea of an alliance is the acute distress which prevails in 
many agricultural areas in the West. Many farmers are 
unable to meet their obligations or even to purchase the 
bare necessities of life, and there is a feeling that if the 
West has not adequate representation in the Cabinet, the 
grant of Federal credits, which will be necessary to carry 
the struggling farmers through till they can reap another 
crop, may not be forthcoming. On the other hand, there 
is great hostility to the absorption of this promising Pro- 
gressive movement in a party over whose policies the 
industrial and financial mandarins of Eastern Canada 
exercise a potent control. If there were more general 
confidence in Mr. Mackenzie King’s political capacity and 
motives, the prospects of an alliance might be brighter ; 
but, unfortunately, he is an incurable sentimentalist, 
completely innocent of political and administrative realities, 
and at the present crisis of her fortunes Canada needs the 
guidance of a harder and more practical mind. He has 
already landed himself in a very delicate position. His 
negotiations with the Western radicals have spread con- 
sternation among the reactionary wing of his party in 
Quebec, and if he is thrown back upon the resources of his 
own party for a Cabinet, he will find himself in possession 
of some exceedingly suspicious colleagues who know that, 
if his original plans had not gone astray, they would not 
have been seated at his council-board. 

Many Progressives think that the position of their party 
could scarcely be improved. They will hold any purely 
Liberal Government in the hollow of their hand and make 
its continuance in office dependent either on the adoption 
of the Progressive programme or an alliance with the 
remnant of the Conservatives. In the latter event the 
future of the new party is assured and its advent to power 
will be inevitable at the next election. It will benefit 
from the strong tides of discontent which will assuredly flow 
against any Government in times of acute depression, and 
it will secure reinforcements from the better elements of 
the Conservative party, which would first of all survive as 
an appendage to the Liberal organisation and then sink 
into oblivion. If the war has ruined Liberalism in Britain, 
it has probably dealt a mortal stroke to Conservatism in 
Canada. Its best hope of survival would be a Liberal- 
Progressive Alliance, and a shrewd Tory journalist in 
Ottawa declares he would give two years of his life to see 
Mr. King’s project consummated. J. A. 8, 


“SLAVE VIRTUES” AND OTHER 


VIRTUES 
PS: may be denied me, but I have at least achieved 


a moment’s notoricty. The Daily News tells me 

I am an ass; the Morning Post warns me not to 
try to be funny; the Daily Telegraph takes a column to 
say “ Well, I never ” ; and the Spectator wags an admonitory 
finger. And all for what? All because I am reported to 
have described “ punctuality, regularity, discipline, ete.” 
as “a set of slave virtues.” 

Are they, then, not slave virtues? If I have a slave, 
shall I not wish him to be punctual, regular, obedient to 
my desires, thorough in doing what he is told to do, loyal 
to his master’s interests? Surely I shall; and, no less 
surely, these have been, from the beginning of time, the 
outstanding qualities of the good slave. 

“Ah! but,” I shall be told, “ they are also virtues of 
free men.” Even the most heroic figure will gain by being 
reasonably punctual, regular, disciplined, thorough and 
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loyal. Of course he will. That which is a virtue in the 
slave does not necessarily become a vice in his master. 
Slave morality is not simply an inverted morality of freedom. 
Its difference lies principally not in making virtue into vice, 
but in altering the proportions in which the various virtues 
are held to be desirable. 

Aristotle told the world long ago that there is a “ mean,” 
and that the virtues are “means” between excess and 
deficiency. But Aristotle was not interested in slaves. 
He dismissed them as “living tools” without troubling 
to discuss their morality. If he had stopped to compare 
with the ethics he prescribed to free men the ethics which 
those free men would have thought suitable for their 
slaves, he would have said that the mean, which is virtue, 
is not always the precise middle point between two extremes. 
The hero needs to have certain qualities developed, not to 
excess, but in fuller measure than the slave, and the best 
way of preventing the slave from showing an inconvenient 
propensity towards heroism is to develop in him certain 
characteristics in a high degree, and to leave almost wholly 
undeveloped certain others which rank among the finest 
virtues of free men. 

In other words, “‘ slave virtues”’ are not, for the most 
part, vices, but real virtues unduly developed, or en- 
couraged at the expense of other and more positive virtues 
which would be inconvenient in “living tools.” The 
machine tool is an instrument of precision, and its main 
advantage to man lies in our ability to prophesy, with a 
near approach to certainty, how it will behave. The 
calculating machine is useful because its arithmetic is not 
freakish ; the dictaphone would hardly be popular among 
business men if it developed a will of its own and altered 
their correspondence in accordance with its own ideas of 
fair dealing. 

Society at present gets most of its purely routine work 
done, not by machine tools, but by “ living tools,” in which 
it requires, as far as possible, the same virtues. It will 
hardly be denied that the system of public education with 
which society seems, for the most part, content is influenced 
by the nature of its economic requirements. It is in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent consciously, as when 
business men and parents maintain that each child should 
have education to fit it to earn its living, and no more. 
It is influenced still more, unconsciously, as when it pas- 
sively accepts the idea that education is simply a means to 
the material success appropriate to the child’s station and 
to such of its faculties as have an obvious commercial 
value. Many teachers and many individuals who are not 
teachers strive for a different ideal in education, but their 
striving is uphill work. The commercial idea is deeply 
implanted in the average parent, as well as in the average 
business man. 

The wrath of at least four estimable journalists and of 
a number of well-meaning educationalists was drawn down 
upon me merely because I stated this somewhat obvious 
truth in perhaps rather too provocative a phrase. At the 
Conference of Educational Associations a fortnight ago, 
having been invited to deliver an address, I listened to the 
speaker who preceded me. He was a well-known, and a 
thoroughly well-meaning, leader among the teachers in 
our Council schools. With most of what he said, with his 
insistence on the need for more and better education, for 
smaller classes, better school buildings and apparatus, 
better treatment for the teacher, and so on, I was in cordial 
agreement. And then, suddenly, in the middle of his 
address, I was pulled up very short when he began to 
explain how, in the schools, the elementary and secondary 
teachers endeavoured to “ inculcate the virtues.” A list 
of the virtues “ inculeated” by the present school system 
followed. It began with “ punctuality, regularity, disci- 
pline, obedience, thoroughness, loyalty,” and it followed 
on with several more virtues of the same order, whose 
names escape me, ending with one more social virtue, 
camaraderie or esprit de corps. And then, as if it were an 


afterthought, came the statement that initiative and enter- 
prise were also encouraged, “ so far as they were desirable.” 

All this, I confess, came to me with something of a shock. 
Was it for these things alone, or principally, that we 
required more and better education? And, if this was to 
be regarded as a fair picture of the present results of our 
elementary school system, did it not amount to the “ incul- 
cation” of a slave morality? Not because punctuality 
and the rest of them are not virtues, but because to place 
almost exclusive stress upon them is to produce, so far as 
the human material submits to the “ inculcation,” a slave 
morality in the greater part of the population. 

I do not believe that this is a true picture of the actual 
working of our public educational system, or that the 
speaker really practises what he preached that afternoon, 
But the picture is half true, and it appeared to cause no 
sensation of shock to the greater part of the audience. 
I do not, and I did not, dispute that punctuality, regularity 
and discipline are good, or that they can even be described 
as virtues, but surely they are not the principal qualities 
which it is desirable to encourage in our schools, Certainly 
man, at least free man, cannot live by these alone. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked that “ the sheep has 
many valuable military qualities.” But these qualities 
have a value, not only on the parade ground, but also in 
the workshop and office. Employers complain, it is true, 
often enough of the lack of initiative among their employees. 
They would willingly find among them a larger proportion 
possessed of the more positive virtues which find no place 
in the foregoing catalogue. There is, we are told, plenty 
of room at the top for men of enterprise, initiative, courage 
and self-reliance. But, if the present short supply of 
persons possessing these qualities is sometimes inconvenient, 
an over-supply, in relation to the posts of power and 
responsibility which are to be filled, might soon be regarded 
as far more inconvenient. We only rub along at all with 
our present social and economic arrangements because the 
mass of men and women are sadly deficient in these robuster 
human qualities. Acquiescence takes rank as the principal 
virtue in the great majority of the rank and file employees 
of our present industrial system. A greater supply of 
initiative and self-reliance would only produce more general 
unrest, for, finding no adequate outlet for their directive 
abilities, the men of enterprise would turn naturally to 
agitation and revolt against the existing conditions. I am 
saying not that this is necessarily true of any system of 
large-scale industry, but only that it is true to-day. 

In these circumstances, is it surprising that our school 
system—apart, of course, from our public (or rather private) 
middle-and-upper-class schools and Universities—should, on 
the whole, still encourage a morality which is in harmony 
with the still accepted idea of our economic requirements. 
I was led, in reply to the sentiments which I have quoted, 
to assert that our schools should have the result of pro- 
ducing a state of mind favourable, not to acquiescence, but 
to revolt. As I was careful to state, I do not want our 
teachers to “ inculcate’ doctrines of revolt, or, indeed, 
doctrines of any sort, but I want them to treat their 
pupils on the assumption that they are “ born for freedom,” 
and that the object of education is an all-round, and not 
a one-sided, development of personality, with the emphasis 
rather on the more positive and assertive virtues than on 
those secondary virtues which are, after all, more in the 
nature of habits. Looking around the world, with the oppor- 
tunities and lack of opportunities for human self-expression 
which it presents, I cannot but conclude that such an 
education, without any inculcation of doctrine, would 
result in a state of mind most unfavourable to the continu- 
ance of our present economic arrangements. 

When, therefore, I say that I want our schools to be 
centres of revolt, I mean only that I want them to be, as 
many of them are becoming, centres of freedom. There 
ought to be no question of “ inculcating ” in the child this 
or that morality. We have suffered heavily enough already 
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for the sin of “ inculcation,” whether of a slave morality 
or of the no less one-sided morality of the leisured class 
which used to be, and is still to some extent, taught in our 
public schools. What shall it profit a people if it win the 
world’s trade and lose its own soul? To win the battle 
for sweated wages in the elementary schools would be a 
bad sequel to winning the Battle of Waterloo on the playing- 
fields of Eton. 

My own experience of educational work has been mainly 
in the sphere of adult education. I have come to know, 
from experience, how slender a basis elementary education 
provides for the adult student who wants to improve his 


knowledge of, and power to cope with, the world around’ 


him. Doubtless the position in the schools has improved 
of late years, but I cannot find that the elementary school 
ever taught the generations which are now claiming adult 
education how to think or how to use their native capacities 
for the understanding of the world and its problems. The 
students who demand adult education are, it must be 
remembered, picked men and women, and what is true 
of them will be true in far greater measure of the great 
majority. Yet even the defective elementary education 
which is all the community gives to most of its citizens 
ought to do something to stimulate capacity for thought 
and action. 

But, it may be said, is there any sign in the majority 
of adults that the virtues of punctuality, thoroughness, 
discipline, etc., have been unduly developed. On the 
whole, apart from an excessive readiness to submit to 
authority, there is not. The “ inculcation ” business does 
not come off. Where it is tried, it results, as a rule, not 
even in the positive inculcation of a slave morality, but 
in a failure to make the school an effective influence in 
developing any morality at all. It is the ideal, far more 
than the practice, of those who would have education 
inculcate the “slave virtues” that I am attacking. In 
practice, their aim stultifies itself, for in men with a taste 
for freedom these virtues are secondary, and arise from 
the realisation that they are necessary means to the attain- 
ment of positive ends. Taken by themselves, punctuality, 
regularity and discipline have no meaning. We must be 
punctual and regular, we are told. Why? For what 
object ? As soon as the object is made clear, the necessity 
for the means is obvious. But, apart from the object, 
there is no reason, and no virtue, in them. That is why 
the attempt to inculcate them fails. 

I make, then, no charge, or only a very qualified charge, 
against our school system of actually inculcating a slave 
morality. But I say that the schools are largely prevented 
from developing a free morality by the continued dominance 
of a false idea of education. Those who would have 
punctuality, regularity, discipline, obedience, order and the 
rest of the catalogue duly inculcated know that these 
qualities are only means. They want them stres:ed. at 
the expense of other virtues, because they would make the 
school a means to the smooth operation of the economic 
system. They would make the child a “ means of pro- 
duction,” and would seek to inculcate those qualities which 
have a value for production, as it is at present organised. 
In other words, they would make our whole educational 
system a means to ends, not of the child, but of the 
industrial order. 

We must, of course, produce in order to live. But is it 
essential to our ability to produce that we should inculcate 
a slave morality in the producer? I believe not; and 
I hold that the existence of such a morality, by preventing 
the readjustment of our social system, is in fact acting 
as a drag on our productive power. But, if the inculcation 
of a slave morality, that is, a one-sided development of the 
virtues of self-repression, is necessary to economic survival, 
let us be frank with ourselves about it, and not pretend 
that to be punctual, regular and disciplined alone is to be 
a tolerable kind of human animal. 


G. D. H. Core. 


THE EYE 
W* sympathise with the inhabitants of the little 


French town of Tulle who have been living for 

three years past under the terror of “ The 
Tiger’s Eye.” ‘‘ The Tiger’s Eye,” it appears, is an anony- 
mous letter-writer who knows all about everybody and 
tells it in letters addressed to their most intimate friends, 
Husbands may be living happily with their wives. “ The 
Tiger’s Eye,” disgusted by so sentimental a spectacle, 
drops a little note through the letter-box, giving dates, 
names, places and all the other details of liaisons that 
nobody ought to know anything about, and happy homes 
are broken up for ever. He goes further than this, indeed. 
“On a recent night,” according to the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News, “the door of the local theatre was 
placarded with a list of women belonging to well-known 
families in the neighbourhood who were each accused of 
misconduct with men, whose names were also given.” 
“The Tiger’s Eye,”’ however, does not confine himself to 
the usual lapses of his fellow-creatures. He also interests 
himself in the corrupt practices of public men, accuses 
others of espionage during the war, and, indeed, spares 
no man with a sin big enough to be worth a letter. At 
first, he used to send his letters through the post. Feeling 
that this was taking undue risks, he has now become his 
own postman, and leaves the letters round by hand, “ some- 
times addressed to the conciérge with instructions to read 
them before passing them to his victim.”” The police have 
tried in vain to trace him. The local Prefect wrote to 
Paris requesting the help of a skilled detective. ‘ The 
Tiger’s Eye ” immediately sent a letter to the Court, inform- 
ing them that he knew what steps they were taking and 
that he would be on his guard. The magistrate then gave 
orders that the finger-prints on the letters should be 
examined. “ The Tiger’s Eye” courteously wrote to assure 
him that this would be waste of time, because he always 
wore rubber gloves at his work. “‘ The Tiger’s Eye,” he 
added, ‘‘ is everywhere. He sees and hears everything.” 
At last, in despair, the magistrate has called in the aid of 
a hypnotist, who has put various suspected persons in a 
trance in the hope of wringing a confession of guilt out of 
them. But this, too, has failed. “The Tiger’s Eye” 
goes on with his work, happy in the knowledge that he has 
already driven two persons to suicide, and that the rest of 
the inhabitants of Tulle are living in daily terror of his 
inquisition. 

He has certainly hit on a name that above most others 
is likely to inspire dread. The eye is the most terrible 
organ of the human body. We do not know if it is true 
that it can quell a lion, but it can undoubtedly quell a human 
being. Italians wear little twisted pieces of coral as charms 
against it, and children tremble at the Evil Eye as at some- 
thing more maleficent than a ghost. The tongue itself 
has no such terrors. The ear, the chin, the nose, are all 
innocent in comparison. Nor is it merely the superstitious 
who dread the eye that seems to be watching them. 
Prisoners have again and again confessed that one of the 
chief horrors of imprisonment is the appearance of the 
gaoler’s eye at a slit in the door of the cell. Russian 
prisoners, we believe, have been driven mad as a result of 
ophthalmophobia. If we are not mistaken, the peephole 
in some Russian prisons is of the same dimensions as the 
human eye, and no prisoner knows at what time he may 
look round and find himself being watched through the 
wall by an eye without a face. The sight of a gaoler’s 
ear or nose or feet would cause no such tremors. The eye 
alone seems to entrap us. The horror of the eye has 
apparently nothing to do either with guilt or with innocence. 
An innocent man may be maddened by the scrutiny that 
mukes a criminal only contemptuous. The self-conscious 
cannot endure being watched, if it is only by somebody 
as harmless as a detective. It is as though the eye were 
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throwing out tentacles that must be escaped from at all 
costs. The belief that he is being shadowed will change 
many a man’s conduct, so that he will increase his pace or 
turn down side-streets or jump into a cab in order to get 
free. It is true that in Treasure Island Stevenson made the 
tapping of a blind man’s stick more terrifying than any 
watching eye. But in real life the Pews are able to see. 
We have known children to be frightened even of the 
Masonic eye painted as a public-house sign. A Hampstead 
lady has told us that one of the terrors of her infancy was 
the lonely eye that surveys the street from the sign outside 
the “ Freemason’s Tavern.” We have heard another lady of 
atheistic tendencies declare that the verse she always 
abominated most in the Bible was “ Thou God seest me.”’ 
She said it made her think of the Almighty as a spy—a sort 
of cosmic eye that never shut. 

Yet poets have written charming things about eyes, 
and even in the music-halls you will hear such songs as 
“Two Eyes of Blue” and “Daddy’s Eyes are Irish.” 
Certain authorities declare that lovers exaggerate the 
expressiveness of the human eye, and assert that, if you 
cover all the face except the eyes, you will have no ex- 
pression left. It may be that the eye often gets the credit 
of the work of the rest of the features. At the same time, 
we cannot but believe that the poets are right in making 
the eye the sovereign of the face. It is the eve more than 
any other organ that commands multitudes. 5S crates had 
this power of the eye so that men who sought his life drooped 
before his gaze. Gladstone’s eye, we fancy, was more 
potent than his eloquence. It is through the eye that the 
will speaks—whether the will to power, or the will to love, 
or the will to righteousness. It is through the eye especially 
that the will to discovery speaks. That is why many men 
and women dread it. The average man, even in these 
days of psycho-analysis, has no wish that the whole truth 
shall be known about him. His life is largely secret, and 
he has no desire to lay even his thoughts bare. He wishes 
to keep his personality as inviolate as his house—more so, 
perhaps, for in his personality there is as probably as n6t 
some Bluebeard’s closet which no one may enter. It may 
only be a chamber of thoughts—a chamber comparable 
to that “ City of Cis-Occiput” of which Mr. Squire has 
written—but here he will be reluctant to admit even his 
closest friend. Browning treasured his privacy of soul so 
highly that he loathed the suggestion that he was betraying 
it in his most personal verse. The Catholic Church, realising 
how human beings shrink from telling the truth about 
themselves, instituted the confessional so that they might 
disburden themselves of their sins all but in secret. Most 
men, however, go about bearing the burden of untold 
secrets, and are relieved that the world should not know 
them as they really are. There is nothing pleases them 
better than that their neighbours should have made a false 
and flattering image of them. 

That, we imagine, explains the panic that reigns in 
Tulle. It is a very small house that has not a cupboard 
large enough to hold a skeleton, and “ The Tiger’s Eye” 
apparently knows them all. We have heard of a Puri- 
tanical town in the provinces in which, a generation ago, 
the young men went about in fear of an organisation known 
as the Vigilance Committee. It was said that no one 
could enter a music-hall or a public-house but the eye of 
this secret tribunal took note of it ; and parent after parent 
was disillusioned in the anonymous letters that made the 
facts known. This spying, which no doubt was greatly 
exaggerated, was bitterly resented. Paul Pry was a 
gentleman, and Nosey Parker a sister of mercy, compared 
to the young men’s notion of a member of the Vigilance 
Committee. This was not necessarily a sign of conscious 
guilt on the part of the young men. It was hatred of the 
tyranny of the watching eye—a hatred that is felt by the 
innocent as well as by the guilty. Many men cannot talk 
freely if they suspect that they are being overheard. Their 
constraint is much greater if they feel that they are being 





secretly watched. Romeo could not have made love under 
Juliet’s baleony without self-consciousness if he had been 
aware that the peeping eyes of a member of the Vigilance 
Committee were studying him from behind a bush in the 
garden. Hamlet’s soliloquies would have broken down half- 
way through if he had suddenly caught sight of an eye 
watching him through a hole in the arras. The sensitive 
human being cannot behave naturally under close observa- 
tion. He cannot comfortably confess his love, or say his 
prayers, or even take a bath. He is an animal that seeks 
privacy in a great part of his life. The man who could 
live all his life in the public eye without discomfort would 
be shameless, insensitive, and only half a man. Whether 
“‘ The Tiger’s Eye” has produced a panic in Tulle because 
he has destroyed the privacy of ordinary life or because he 
has broken open cupboards containing real skeletons, we 
are not told. We assume, however, that he is not a mere 
slanderer. On the whole, the average man fears truth 
more than he fears slander. Slander, once in a hundred 
times, may cause disaster; but at least it is better to be 
accused of the sins of which one is innocent than of the 
sins of which one is guilty. Slander touches our self- 
interest, but truth penetrates the soul. We may fancy 
we like the truth, but, if truth were popular, a little fellow 
like Mr. Pepys would not have become unique and immortal 
by telling it about himself. The ordinary man will not tell 
the truth even to his diary. The more he tries, the more 
he twists himself into all sorts of lying and apologetic 
attitudes. We doubt if even “ The Tiger’s Eye” could 
tell the truth about himself. He tells it only about other 
people. That is called realism. And realism in its turn is 
false, because it sees men only in their moments of mean- 
ness, foulness, and selfishness, and ceases to observe them 
when they become a little lower than the angels. There 
is reason to believe that the All-Seeing Eye is more 
charitable. But are we not putting a little strain on it? 


BACK TO THE LIGHT 


EFORE me is a document,* as yet unnoticed in this 
journal, the publication of which constitutes a very 
definite stage in the campaign begun in these 

columns two and a-half years ago, after my first visit to 
smokeless New York. During the past few months, follow- 
ing visits to Leysin, Alton and elsewhere, I have been 
trying to create an atmosphere wherein this Report, on 
publication, would thrive and be welcomed, as the Interim 
Report (republished herewith) of eighteen months ago was 
not. A survey of the Press shows that I have failed. There 
are no more obvious votes—for next month, shall we say ? 
—in this matter than before, and party organs have dis- 
missed it with a perfunctory paragraph, and perhaps an 
entirely misleading allusion to the proposed appointment 
of new officials. Nevertheless, this Report is not going the 
way to dusty death, in a few pigeon-holes, of so many such 
documents. The present movement of scientific inquiry 
will preserve it from that fate. Only a few weeks ago it 
was my privilege, for the third time, to submit certain 
observations to the Committee, and to include references to 
the very latest work. But as recently as last week there 
reached this country the first accounts of new work now 
being done in New York, which transcends in interest, 
from some aspects, anything that I have yet read or seen, 
and which definitely demonstrates the immense therapeutic 
potency of sunlight in disease which is certainly not of 
bacterial origin. Dr. A. F. Hess, second to no living student 
of the deficiency diseases, has cured rats fed on a dict 
which produced and which always does produce rickets 
by exposure to sunlight for a few hours daily, without 


* Commitiee on Smoke and Noxious ~ Vapours- Abatement. Final 
Report, 1921 (Ministry of Health). H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway. 
6d. net. 
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altering that deficient diet, destitute, as we believe, of 
vitamin-A. Of course, proper “controls” have been 
instituted, and the results are indisputable. Further, it 
has been shown that sunlight can definitely and markedly 
affect the chemistry of the blood, by a great increase of its 
phosphorus content, this being the first instance in which 
a measurable chemical influence of sunlight upon the blood 
has been observed. These new observations must be of 
great interest to the Glasgow school of workers, amongst 
whom Professor Noel Paton, Dr. Leonard Findlay, and 
Miss Margaret Ferguson should specially be mentioned, 
who insisted, before the newer work on vitamins, upon the 
importance of sunlight, and the pathogenic importance of 
confinement in Glasgow tenements in the causation of 
rickets. Thus it is written : 

Of the houses facing North and South a great many, inhabited by 
both rachitic and non-rachitic families, had the kitchen facing 
North and often so much darkened by surrounding buildings that 
gas had to be burned during a great part of the day. . . . So 
many of the houses even facing South are so shut in by surrounding 
buildings that the sun never shines on the windows ; and thus the 
only way in which sunshine can be enjoyed is by going outside. 
This, of course, is just what the rachitic children have apparently 
no opportunity of doing.* 

Careful re-reading of this valuable document shows me, as 
in so many other cases, both of research and of sanatorium 
practice, that, whilst the passage quoted is an exception, 
the value of actual sunlight as distinguished from open air 
(and it should be possible to distinguish them, surely !) 
was missed by these workers. 

A very large proportion of the whole Scottish stock in 
Scotland is now being destroyed in Glasgow. The “ diseases 
of darkness,” as I call them, are largely responsible. The 
rickety, tuberculous condition of the children of that noble 
and physically superb race almost surpasses description. 
As regards tuberculosis, I am reminded that tuberculous 
and other diseased ears in Glasgow children are under the 
care of Dr. James Kerr Love, as consultant to the Glasgow 
Municipality, one of the very few clinicians in this country 
who are more interested to prevent deafness and destroy 
their own practices than to devise new styles of (very costly) 
operations for, say, mastoid disease. To Glasgow and to 
Dr. Love I commend the remark made to me by Mr. Macleod 
Yearsley of London, also a student of the prevention of 
deafness, that, in view of Rollier’s work, we must use sun- 
light in the care and cure of tuberculous ears as we have 
never done before. 

Now, really, before I trouble the reader with any prosaic 
details from the Smoke Abatement Report, need we be so 
sure that there are no votes in this business? I am not. 
The case against slums is far stronger than anyone has yet 
known. Those rickety rats of Hess in New York show that 
no less clearly than Rollier’s or Gauvain’s tuberculous chil- 
dren in Switzerland or Hampshire. If there be a political 
part which is concerned with the children of our industrial 
workers, who are to be the workers of the future; or a 
party interested in the infants who are to be the infantry 
of the future (but, thank Heaven! I see no use for infantry 
in any future war), here is a case for them. Especially 
do I commend it to the leaders of the Labour Party. Let 
them take it up and make a battle-cry of it: Back to the 
Light, out of the night that covers us. And then the other 
parties will find it impossible to be left behind. For my 
part, I believe in and advocate and practise the burning of 
gas for cooking and heating, as the chemically and hygieni- 
cally correct use of our national heritage of soft coal, but 
when it comes to the use of gas all “day” to see by in 
Glasgow tenements, where the children of what was once in 
Scotland and is now in sunny Canada probably the most 
magnificent race in the world—well, even the tongue and 
pen responsible for what Mr. Alfred Ollivant calls the 








* Medical Research Committee, Special Report Series No. 20: 
A Study of Social and Economic Factors in the Causation of Rickeis, 
1918. 





“miraculous outburst of interest ” in the value of sunlight 
fail me altogether! 


As for the Final Report of Lord Newton’s Committee, 
it is a practical, moderate, reasonable document, asking 
for nothing that common sense and good will could not 
attain for the asking. Legislation is required with regard 
to industrial smoke. The Minister of Health should be 
empowered to compel or act in place of defaulting authorities, 
a description which covers perhaps 95 per cent. of autho- 
rities to-day. The duty of enforcing the law should be 
transferred from the local sanitary authorities, on which 
the chief local offender may be the “ big noise,” to the 
county authorities. The law should enable much larger 
fines to be imposed than at present. The limitation of 
offence to “ black” smoke should be removed, that single 
adjective having done us mortal injury ever since its in- 
sertion in the Public Health Act of 1875. As regards 
domestic smoke, especially in relation to our new housing, 
the Committee repeat the recommendations of their Interim 
Report, in which they accepted all the contentions laid 
before them, and earlier before the readers of THE New 
STATESMAN, by myself. They observe, however, that those 
recommendations have been largely ignored by the Ministry 
of Health. 


Manufacturers constantly remind me that obstinate 
economic facts remain and that we can expect little progress 
in respect of industrial smoke meanwhile. But what are 
the economic facts? Lord Newton, the chairman of the 
Committee, and Mr. E. D. Simon, now Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, visited Germany for the Committee, and their 
report is found in Appendix A, pp. 33-85. It fully justifies 
my contention, after visiting North America, that nothing 
like our cities now remains on earth. Essen contrasts 
with Sheffield, Dusseldorf and Cologne and other German 
cities with any of ours. The primary concern is economy 
of fuel: “ For instance, at Krupp’s works at Essen, the 
engineer told us that he was in charge of 400 boilers, that 
he paid absolutely no attention to the question of smoke, 
but very great attention to efficiency. All the boilers we 
saw at work were fitted with mechanical stokers, and were 
practically smokeless.” It is just as I learnt in Pittsburgh, 
where the people, tired of being smoked to death with, for 
instance, the highest pneumonia death-rate in the world, 
insisted on action which the manufacturers said was 
economically impossible, the upshot being that the economy 
of fuel involved in the prevention of smoke paid the manu- 
facturers handsomely. These two observers must be 
further quoted : 


Of the districts we visited, the most instructive was the industrial 
area in Westphalia and the Rhine Province. This is a district 
with a population of 5 millions, producing 100 million tons of coal 
per annum and carrying on an exceedingly important iron and steel 
industry, besides much miscellaneous industry. It is fairly com- 
parable to south-east Lancashire, except that owing to the numerous 
metallurgical furnaces one would expect the German area to be 
much the smokier of the two. In fact, the contrast is startling. . . . 

The most superficial investigation of this district of Germany 
discloses an extraordinary contrast between such great industrial 
towns as Dusseldorf and Cologne, on the one hand, and any com- 
parable British towns on the other. The former are pleasant and 
agreeable places of residence, and the best proof of their amenity 
is that even the richest citizens continue to live within the city 
boundaries, a practice which has long since been abandoned in 
British manufacturing towns. 

As has already been explained, this cannot be solely attributed 
to official action, but is mainly due : 

(1) To the almost complete absence of domestic smoke. 

(2) To the more general use of gas in factories, and the great 
attention paid by manufacturers to efficient use of coal. 

(3) To the foresight shown in the planning of towns, more espe- 
cially with reference to the future expansion of their industries. 


At Shaw, in Lancashire, Sir William Hopwood, a philan- 
thropic pioneer, introduced suitable devices, after con- 
sulting Pittsburgh on my advice last year, and has reduced 
boiler smoke to a thin haze. Does it not interest the Labour 
Party, who stand for nearly all the rickety and _ tuber- 
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culous children in our country, to press for legislation 
compelling all other manufacturers to do likewise ? 
LENS. 


Correspondence 
POLES AND GERMANS 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 22nd last your contributor, 
Professor Schiicking, quoted the case of certain German factories 
in the district of Posen which had been sold to Poles and had, 
as a result of Polish incompetence, been ruined. As this was 
the first piece of concrete evidence available in an ocean of general 
affirmations in this connection, I wrote at once to your paper 
a letter, appearing in your issue of October 29th, in which I 
asked for the names and situations of the factories of the vendors 
and purchasers and figures of the output before and after the 
transaction, with dates, and a comparison of the date of transfer 
with that of the German boycott on Polish goods. I knew that 
it would take some little time to collect and verify such informa- 
tion, but I submit that ten weeks is an ample delay and I suggest 
that Professor Schiicking might now provide your readers with 
matter of so much interest.—Yours, etc., H. BELLoc. 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND EX-SERVICE MEN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I fear that the Minister of Labour may be tempted to 
refrain from his few good works if he reads “* Nemo’s”’ letter 
in your issue of December 31st. Will you allow me space to 
reassure your correspondent and any readers of his letter who 
may be disquieted by this report of the Government's amazing 
generosity to disabled ex-service men? For their comfort they 
should note the following facts :-— 

1. The Ministry do not set out to pay “* wages “ to trainees. 
They are charged with the responsibility for maintaining the 
men and their dependents in decency during the period of 
training. Consequently, the amount of the allowances varies 
according to the number of dependents. ‘The weekly allowance 
for an ex-private is £2, for his wife 10s., and for his children 
approximately 5s. for each child after the second. (The rate 
is rather higher for the first two—I am sorry I cannot quote 
exact amounts.) Any wages earned by the man during training 
are deducted from these allowances and his pension is suspended 
so long as he draws allowances. ‘* Nemo’s” friend is apparently 
the father of an enormous family. Probably they will be 
underfed and badly clothed when he is fully trained and receiving 
standard rates. He may eke out his wages with parish relief. 
These things do happen to the wage-earner. In the meantime, 
does ““ Nemo,” or any other “ economist,” wish them to happen 
to disabled men and their dependents while the Ministry of 
Labour is responsible for their maintenance ? 

2. The 7s. 6d. referred to by “ Nemo” as being “ refunded 
to the tailor by the Ministry ” is a fee paid to the foreman to 
compensate him for the loss of earnings consequent on his 
instructing the trainee. It has no connection with wages or 
allowances. 

3. The value of the plumber’s kit supplied by the Ministry of 
Labour is not “ £30 or £40,” but £8 17s. 9d. Many kits cost 
much less—e.g., the tailor’s kit, which “Nemo” might more 
appropriately have quoted, costs less than 25s. 

Possibly the official whom “ Nemo” met had mistaken a 
set of four plumbers’ kits for a single kit, or perhaps he was 
merely suffering from overwork resulting in ill-temper and 
terminological inexactitude. 

I enclose my card and assure you that I write of that which 
I know, although I have not obtained my facts from the local 
H.Q. of the Ministry.—Yours, etc., Cc. 

January 4th. 


UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sirn,—May we request the hospitality of your columns for 
the purpose of again bringing to the notice of your readers the 
existence of the University Labour Federation ? The Federation, 
which was formed in March last, now links up eight university 
labour clubs or parties, and it is hoped in the near future to 
bring in every university in the country. In addition, individual 
membership is open to all graduates, students and ex-students 
of universities, university colleges and similar organisations. 
By this means it is hoped to provide university men and women 









interested in the policy and activities of the Labour Movement 
with the opportunity of rendering assistance to the cause of 
Labour, especially during the coming General Election, and 
furthering the development of university opinion on Labour 
and Socialist questions, both nationally and internationally. 

We therefore appeal to all university people so interested 
to join the Individual Members’ Group of the Federation. 
Subscriptions of 2s. 6d. per annum or £1 1s. life membership 
should be sent to Mr. E. Davies at 45 Regent Square, W.C. 1.— 
Yours, etc., K. Lrnpsay, Chairman of E.C. 

ArTuur HENDERSON, JuN., Hon. Sec., U.L.F. 


Miscellany 
HOW 
IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY” 


OW it strikes a contemporary. That is the question, 
the delicate, puzzling, elusive question. And when 
the subject is verse, the question how it strikes 

the contemporary is more delicate and more puzzling still. 
Sainte-Beuve, who was a wise man, said that it was “* chose 
délicate de parler des poétes surtout quand on l’a été un 
peu soi-méme.”’ I can’t verify the reference, and I implore 
those many lynx-eyed readers who seem to have so much 
leisure, so wide an erudition, so many handy books of 
reference, and such well stocked libraries, not to bother to 
write and say that I have a misquotation. Something was 
said to that effect by someone, and if not by Sainte-Beuve 
by someone else, and if by no one else, then by myself, now. 
It is a delicate, a very delicate and difficult affair for a man 
to criticise contemporary verse, especially if he has dabbled 
in verse himself, and dabbled to the extent of publishing 
volume after volume of verse—of a kind—so delicate a 
question, so difficult, so likely to lead to misunderstanding 
on all sides that I wish with all my heart that there were no 
such thing as reviews of contemporary books of verse. 
What, after all, is the use of them? What do they 
amount to, and how are they done? The little books 
pour in to the editor’s office, verse and more verse. They 
are sent out in batches for review, to overtired men or 
women of letters. 

So many words must be written by next Monday, and if 
the article is too long it must be truncated with a foot rule, 
and if the article is too short it must be padded with 
parentheses. There is no time for the verse to be read, that 
is to say, it is read in a way, and in a hurry, but is that the 
way to treat a casket of dreams in which, as in Pandora’s 
box, the poet has treasured his sorrows his joys and his 
one many-coloured winged hope? 

That is not the way a bottle of wine is treated, that is 
not the way a cigar is smoked, and wine and cigars and 
verse are meant to be enjoyed at leisure, and in the right 
mood. 

Again, it needs courage to state your opinion boldly and 
ex cathedré on anything contemporary, especially on verse. 
We, the contemporaries, cannot possibly judge it in perspec- 
tive ; we see it through the distorted glass of a thousand 
prejudices and preoccupations; who are we to judge? 
Besides, we have behind us so many awful examples: the 
popularity of the poet Montgomery, the silence on Shakes- 
peare, the things which were said of Shelley and Keats, not 
only by critics but by casual contemporary men in the 
street—that is to say, Fleet Street. 

When Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound fell almost still-born 
from the press, an extremely witty writer, Theodore Hook, 
wrote this quatrain about it: 

Shelley styles his new poem “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
And ‘tis like to remain so while time circles round, 


For surely an age would be spent in the finding 
A reader so weak as to pay for the binding. 








* The Island of Youth, By Edward Shanks. (Collins. 5s.) In 
Time Like Glass. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s.) Parodies Regained. 
**Evoe.” (Methuen. 5s.) 
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Here, indeed, is a flavour to delight with bitter-sweet 
melancholy the connoisseurs in time’s little ironies. For 
no age was spent in the finding of such weak readers. 
Only about fifty or sixty years. And then the readers 
spent hundreds and hundreds of pounds, both in the old 
and the new world, in devising expensive bindings for 
Prometheus Unbound. A further irony: precious as the 
bound copies are, the unbound copies are more precious 
still, and the boards that Hook scoffed at are now worth 
their weight in gold. Indeed, I once heard an American 
millionaire collector say that he considered no nursery 
complete without a Prometheus bound by Cobden Sanderson. 
That sentiment would have astonished Theodore Hook. 
And yet Theodore Hook was a clever man, much cleverer 
than you or me. So, my brothers, are we not a little rash 
when we say that the latest volume of Georgian poetry 
is trash, and are we not equally likely to be mistaken when 
we say that Mr. Jones’s last epic in vers libres is the finest 
product of the human mind? Yes, we are likely to be 
wrong either way. That being so, let us go ahead and 
courageously record our contemporary and, most likely, 
fallacious and absurd opinion of our contemporaries, and 
if by so doing we one day give posterity a good laugh, 
well, what does it matter ? 

All this preamble leads to the too, too solid fact that I 
have two books of verse to review, and a book of parodies 
which is replete with authentic wit, merciless observation 
and an almost superhuman cleverness. 

Well, I have read these books and, what is more, I have 
read all of them twice, and I have read them at leisure, 
just as if I never should have to say a word about them in 
print, and after one last word of preamble, which I meant 
to say before, I will try and record the impression they made 
upon me. My last word of preamble is this, and put in here 
belatedly because I think it is important. Reviews of verse 
and, indeed, of prose are generally written by authors of 
verse and of prose, who may be the friends, the enemies or 
the indifferent fellow-writers of the writer. This is a pity, 
because if the review is written by an enemy he is inclined 
to be too spiteful or, worse still, too magnanimous; if it 
is written by a friend, the friend is afraid to press the soft 
pedal of friendship too frequently on the strong chords of 
loyal and genuine admiration lest the music should sound 
too extravagant; and if the review is written by an in- 
different, casual, fellow-worker, that man, even if he escapes 
accentuating the discords with envious rivalry, will hardly 
be able to help reconstructing the whole in a different mode 
with the unconscious but conscientious criticism of the 
fellow artist, but of the artist who works in another way, and 
who sees the world of life and of art from a different angle. 

In Mr. Shanks’ book there is a long poem called “ The 
Island of Youth.” It tells of Achilles, who was conveyed to 
the island of Scyros by his mother, Thetis (she, being half 
immortal, should have known better), in the fond hope that 
she might thus, by disguising him as a girl, avert the 
destiny that had been foretold him—a glorious life and an 
early death. The pcet tells how on this island Achilles loves 
Deidamia, and how Ulysses, with a simple gift of a sword, 
puts an end to the futile masquerade. But the poet tells 
us a great deal more than this ; he shows us the agony, the 
joy and the sorrow, and all the prophetic soul of Achilles, 
and he tells the story in so delicate a fashion that what 
might have been repugnant is beautiful, and what might 
have been coarse is befitting and seemly and right. 

This verse made on this contemporary (I use the phrase 
not to avoid the egoistic personal pronoun but to accentuate 
the fact that I am a contemporary) the same kind of im- 
pression as the music of Chopin; it seems to me to have 
the same blend of sureness and delicacy. Here is a 
fragment : 

The sun dipped underneath a neighbour peak 
And suddenly the air was still and cool. 
Below him far, a bird on bough unseen 


Raised a night anthem in sweet jets of sound ; 
And further still, beyond the edge of foam, 





A little boat, as little as a leaf, 

Rocked on the falling swell, and from the bow 

A kneeling fisherman dipped in the wave 

His knotted line and watched, with black intent, 

While his companion with slow-moving oar 

Kept equal head against the gentle tide. 
But I would refer the reader to a finer passage on page 81, 
which cannot be torn from its context without too great 
laceration. It begins: 

O stars, shine kindly on them. 


I challenge my fellow contemporaries to deny that this 
page in its context is a fine piece of imagination, imagery 
and deep feeling expressed in a masterly manner. There 
are many other beautiful things in this volume, notably 
a poem called “ Memory ” and a poem called “ The Night- 
Jars.” But space is filling and time is creeping, and neither 
of them allow me to quote more than two lines from the 
latter poem: 

A dark shape flaps out from the invisible trees, 
And slides across our path, a moving clot of night. 


And now for Mr. Turner’s poems. They require a more 
deliberate reading, a more leisurely mood for the tasting 
of them, for there is something intoxicating and heady 
about them. If you drink them all at one draught you will 
feel that you have pleasantly overdone things, and you will 
have no clear recollection of what you have been tasting, 
And yet here again, this fallible contemporary is convinced 
that he has been tasting real poetry and reading good verse, 

Mr. Turner has vision, if anything, too much vision, so 
that the images and the atmosphere in his poems are some- 
times almost overwhelming, but he has also a consummate 
technique. 

He has the same kind of blend of voluptuous evocation, 
sonority, and tight utterance that distinguishes the verse 
of Baudelaire : 

And if I dreamed, I dreamed of that far land, 
That coast of pearl upon a summer sea. 


Here is a Donne-like conceit : 


Night’s fishing fleets, the stars, 
Dragged Time for aeons ere they found those eyes. 


The following is perhaps most characteristic of all : 


The shepherds in the lowland heard her ery— 
Sitting like stones among their scattered sheep. 

In every epoch writers of verse are apt to breathe a sigh 
or snort of contentment at having escaped the mannerisms 
of the epoch which precedes them. Those who came after 
Donne were happy in smoothing out his verse. The 
romantics rejoiced in being set free from the trim parterres 
of the eighteenth century ; the pre-Raphaelites mocked at 
the rococo of the romantics, and now the Georgians laugh 
to scorn the rococo of the Victorians, and yet the Georgians 
have their own mannerisms, and the Edwardians of the 
future will probably make fun of them; indeed Evoe 
makes fun of them already; and in Parodies Regained 
you will find every note and cadence chord of contemporary 
verse consummately reproduced and good-naturedly ban- 
tered. One particular mannerism caught my ear in reading 
this verse, and that is the abuse of the unfortunate word 
pale. Mr. Turner uses the epithet thirty-five times in 
sixty-six pages, and sometimes more than once in the 
same poem, and once or twice in the same short poem and 
three times on two consecutive pages. Mr. Shanks is fond 
of the epithet, too. I did not count how many.times he 
had used it, but a cursory examination showed me it 
occurred at least ten times, and that he talked of the “pale 
core of the wild arum.” 

Evoe in his parody of Mr. Turner writes : 


Gathering pale flowers that grew beneath faint hoods, 


and uses five “pales” in four pages. 

These poets should get a trusty friend to look through 
their proofs and cut out the word pale after it has occurred 
more than five times. Maurice Barve. 
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Music 
MUSIC IN THE CINEMA 


WELL-KNOWN musician was deploring in my 

A presence the other day the inroads the cinema was 

making upon the musical profession. He had just 
heard, he said, that a cathedral organist had been lured 
away to play at a cinema; “ bribed’? was the word he 
used, “bribed” by more money. The depth of moral 
degradation suggested by that word “ bribed ”’ is awful, and 
yet as I sat carefully searching my conscience I found 
nothing but a desire that someone would attempt to 
bribe me. 

Why, I asked, should it be more corrupting to play a 
Bach prelude and fugue in a cinema than in a cathedral? 
Let us examine the problem in an impartial spirit! Purely 
as musician, what matters is the quality of the playing. 
An organist might well refuse to play a Bach prelude and 
fugue on a bad organ, or in a hall with bad acoustics. 
As a pure musician that is as far as he could go. An 
organist with a high sense of moral uplift might demand 
an attentive audience. If you desire to improve people 
by sound you must, of course, first see that they listen. 
But there is no way of making people listen. The musician 
who will not play until he has absolute silence, demands 
silence so that those who want to listen may do so undis- 
turbed. But I do not think it is the musician’s business to 
obtain silence. I think it concerns those who want to 
listen to see that they are not disturbed. The “ hush!” 
if required, should come from them, not from the performer. 
The organist who, when playing the organ, has any mission 
other than playing as well as he possibly can, is a bad 
organist, though he may be a good father and an excellent 
architect. But assuming that so far as the instrument, 
the acoustics and the audience go, the cathedral and the 
cinema are equally well served, how far is the musician 
to allow other considerations to influence him? For example, 
suppose he is a man of taste, and the cinema building is an 
offence to his eye, should he say: “I refuse to play in 
your loathsome scaffolding of gilt and white paint; give 
me a decent building and I'll play in it”? Should he then 
say: “I cannot play good music, and thus attract people, 
to your filthy film-plays”? Once he begins to think of 
anything but his music, where is he going to stop? Obvi- 
ously, as a man and a citizen, all sorts of considerations 
should weigh with him, and the nearer the ideal citizen he 
is, the more of them there should be for him ; but in practice 
compromise is inevitable, and one can only say that while 
a@ man is acting from feeling, and not from any theoretic 
principles, his action will be the right action for him. If he 
is indifferent to the architecture of the building in which 
he plays, and if he is indifferent to the thousands of feet of 
meaningless gesticulation which are unrolled daily before 
millions of two-legged mammals, let him play. 

‘It is possible to get perturbed and excited at such in- 
difference when one definitely believes, as I believe, that the 
cinema is a drug which is rapidly taking the place of gin 
and whisky as a dope for the masses, but one may work 
oneself up into a state of great excitement, and then be 
met with the calm statement from someone that he habitually 
goes to the cinema for an hour’s rest in a comfortable seat, 
the difference in the environment giving just that slight 
stimulation necessary to repose that one gets, for example, 
when one sleeps in a different house. And, after all, what 
is wrong with dope? Is not everything dope? It is so 
very dangerous to dogmatise about the badness of anything, 
that there is little fear of the cinema being boycotted even 
by people who genuinely believe that it is making good 
music and good drama more difficult to obtain. 

_I was told of a certain seaside town which, with some 
difficulty, had supported an orchestra. For years this 
orchestra flourished on a small annual loss. Presently, 





however, the loss grew greater and greater, the reason 
being that the town was getting better and better supplied 
with amusements, so that, whereas once upon a time if 
you wanted to go anywhere in the evening there was only 
the orchestral concert to go to, now there were half-a-dozen 
large, comfortable cinemas. The musicians abused the 
cinemas, but they ought to have abused the people. They 
had enjoyed a sham audience for years; now they were 
getting their real public—the people who went not because 
there was nowhere else to go but because they wanted music. 
Now they fear that the town may lose its orchestra alto- 
gether. Last year it would have gone had it not been for 
the support of two Labour members of its Town Council. 
This year the loss will probably be greater. What ought 
to be the attitude of the Council? If I were a member I 
should get up and say: “ Gentlemen, the fact that there is a 
large loss on the municipal orchestra—granted that the 
orchestra is a good one and that it plays good music—is the 
best possible proof of its value and the need for its retention. 
The Town Council is not a commercial business, and if the 
orchestra were making a profit, our connection with it 
would not only be superfluous but highly immoral. We 
exist to give people something a little bit too good for them— 
better drains, better housing, better music than they want— 
so that they may learn to like it and so raise their standard 
of life. We compel them to pay for these luxuries out of 
the rates. Naturally, they would prefer to pay no rates 
and live in undisturbed squalor. If we succumb to this 
wholly base desire then, as a Town Council, we are a complete 
farce.” 

My musical friend is so alarmed at the possibility of 
Bournemouth losing its municipal orchestra that he wants 
to set in motion a violent propaganda against cinemas. 
I think he is right to this extent, that no man should spend 
sixpence on the cinema who has got sense enough to spend 
it better. It is not merely a question of intelligence and 
good taste; it is a question of character. An incredible 
slackness prevents most of us from getting what we want, 
Rather than accumulate sixpences and go to the theatre 
or to a symphony concert, rather than start early and go 
a train or "bus journey to the “ Old Vic,” the average man 
who is sufficiently alive to be dissatisfied with film photo- 
graphs, drops grumbling into the nearest picture house 
because it isso convenient. After all, it requires tremendous 
tenacity to hunt down what you want in face of the hundreds 
of thousands who do not want it and who cannot see why 
you should. But unless every one of us exercises this 
discrimination, the best work is bound to suffer. If the 
more critical abandon their standards in practice, it is 
useless their supporting them in theory. This runs all 
through life. It is as true dealing with the grocer as it is 
dealing with concerts. The woman who is too slack to 
complain if the butter falls off in quality is not only letting 
down all the others who get their butter from the same 
place; but she is definitely making it more difficult to 
obtain good butter and is injuring those who produce it. 
Only by the constant exercise of everybody’s taste and 
judgment can the better article hold its own and gradually 
usurp the place of the inferior. I knew a man who regu- 
larly bought seats to give away when Brahms’ symphonies 
were played, and always invited numbers of musical people 
to a party when Tchaikovsky filled the bill. Such men, 
if they have a sense of humour, are the salt of the earth. 
I say “if they have a sense of humour,” because crude 
propaganda always defeats itself. After listening for two 
solid hours to my musical friend’s abuse of the cinema, I 
know that if it had been less amusingly done I should have 
been filled on his departure with an intense desire to go 
toone. And I have not been inside a film palace for twelve 
months! As for the music that is performed in these 
places, I hear with complete indifference that a movement 
from the “Moonlight Sonata” accompanies the love- 
scene between Mary and Reginald in How He Won Her— 
a Six-Reel Drama with a Real Human Interest. Some might 
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think it degradation, but you cannot degrade Beethoven, 
who would have extended his sympathy to all lovers, how- 
ever dull and imperfect. But how anyone who has listened 
to the music of Beethoven or read Romeo and Juliet or the 
poetry of John Donne can sit out these six-reel dramas is 
simply beyond me. I can only conclude that Beethoven, 
Shakespeare and Donne never meant anything to them, 
and that education, as I have long suspected, is not what it 
is supposed to be. But, of course, like my other friend, 
they may go to the six-reel dramas to avoid something even 
less pleasant, or to sleep. I am sure the authors of the 
six-reel dramas do not mind, but what about our cathedral 
organist ? Well, hasn’t he been accustomed to it, too! 
W. J. TURNER. 


Art 


DEGAS AND THE ACADEMICIANS 


T the Academy now there are pictures of the last 
A fifty years or so, by deceased Academicians; at 
the Leicester Gallery there are fragments by Degas, 

one of the chief artists of the last half century. The 
difference is obvious ; the pictures are finished works and 
killed by finishing ; the fragments are alive, but fragments, 
and most of Degas’ work—though he was an artist who 
laboured hard and long—is fragmentary. So both the 
Academicians and Degas differ from the great Italians, 
who so often painted finished pictures that were yet alive. 
Sometimes, of course, even the greatest—Titian, Raphael, 
Correggio—killed a picture in finishing it; but then it was 
often dead to begin with. It was a commission that for 
some reason did not interest them and yet had to be done ; 
so they did it impressively, or with an air of vivacity or ami- 
ability, knowing that it was born dead. No doubt it was 


wrong of them; they were like Jeroboam, the son of. 


Nebat, who made Israel to sin, for they set a fashion in dead 
pictures which has lasted till now; but we may forgive 
them when we think of all they did, that was finished yet 
not dead. 

Degas, however, did not forgive them, for he was 
desperately afraid of doing dead pictures himself. There is 
a story that once, when impressionism was still young, he 
was looking at a picture by Manet with someone, who started 
back and cried, “Good God! What would Raphael say if 
he saw that?” “If Raphael saw that,” said Degas, “he 
would take his hat off to it. If he saw a Bouguereau, he 
would say, ‘This is my fault.’” Degas, unlike Raphael or 
Titian or Tintoret or Correggio, had an exorbitant conscience 
about his art. He was resolved, after his early years, 
never to paint anything that was Raphael’s fault; at about 
the age of thirty he was converted from Raphaelizing, not 
to pre-Raphaelizing like some Englishmen, nor yet, as the 
preface to the catalogue at the Leicester Galleries says, to 
** scenes from modern life,” but to the belief that the sin of 
all sins is to kill a picture by finishing it, or to begin one 
that is still-born. That, no doubt, was why he gave up 
“ historical” painting, it was a temptation to still-born 
pictures; and why he took to women in their baths or 
ballet girls. He wanted life itself to keep his art alive ; 
and yet he wanted something that would keep him drawing 
as fiercely as Michelangelo himself. But, unlike 
Michelangelo, he remained fragmentary, grew more and more 
fragmentary all his life. It was not that he “ evaded 
difficulties,” as the Academicians would say, for he courted 
them; but from a nausea of machines, of all the pictures 
that were Raphael’s fault, he lost the conception of a work 
of art as something addressed to a public, something com- 
pletely objectified and communicated, and still more as a 
job to be done for someone who ordered it; and came to 
think of art as an intense and active reverie upon things 
seen, a kind of talking to himself with the pencil or more 
rarely with the brush. And, since reveries are of their 





nature fragmentary not being addressed to anyone, his art 
was fragmentary and, as we look at it, we seem to be over- 
hearing a man talk to himself, rather than listening to a 
performance. 


That is all very interesting and may increase our respect 
and admiration of the artist ; but there is an element in al] 
completely achieved art which is not reverie but communi- 
cative ; and the job is completely done only when it is 
done for others. The egotism of the modern artist may 
deny this ; he may be content to take in his own washing ; 
but the facts of history are against him. The masters who 
did everything as well as he can do it, and better, were 
addressing the world, were doing a job for others, and were 
not content until it was finished. For them the problem, 
not always solved, was to finish a picture without killing it ; 
and by finish they meant, not a full statement of the facts 
expected by an ignorant public, but the expression of a 
theme complete, both in design and in execution. They 
did not, like Degas, seem to say, suddenly and impatiently, 
“Well, I forget the rest”; they aimed at remembering 
everything that the theme implied, and stating it beautifully 
and precisely. It was their object, and what they meant by 
art, to give us, not glimpses, but a whole, an orderly, 
thoroughly designed, world of their own like “ The School 
at Athens,” which satisfies us because it is complete and 
all of a piece. Degas seems to have begun with this ambi- 
tion, like Ingres himself, and then to have been filled with 
the fear that he would always kill what he finished. So he 
turned away from the world into reverie and into the 
monotony that reverie produces ; for he did the same thing 
over and over again, often with the searching profundity 
that one finds in the reveries of Rembrandt’s pencil. But 
still, it is a relief to go to the National Gallery and look at 
the Paolo Ucelli or the Origin of the Milky Way. 


But it is not a relief to go to the Academy. There the 
rows of finished and dead pictures make one understand 
why Degas preferred living reverie ; and most of these are 
not even Raphael’s fault. If he could see them, he would 
hardly recognize them as pictures; he would not know 
what they were aiming at. Nor does anyone, except that 
they achieve, or attempt, a full statement of a kind once 
expected by an ignorant public. And the worst of it is 
there is no advance ; less rather than more intelligence in 
the later pictures. It all convinces one that what is needed 
now, above all things in painting, is intelligence, not clever- 
ness, but “fundamental brainwork.” That by itself will 
not, of course, produce art; but there is or was a common 
notion, produced perhaps by the stupefying effect of the art 
schools, that a painter ought to be stupid, ought just to 
paint and not to think. Well, at the Academy you may see 
the works of men who have just painted, without ever 
asking themselves what they should paint, or why, and for 
a public which also has never asked those questions. But 
aimless pictures lose their popularity, however great it be 
and whatever sacrifice be made for it, as quickly as fashion- 
able clothes. Even to the public most of these pictures are 
meaningless now and seem to belong to a Victorian past. 
In self-defence painters must think ; and they are beginning 
to do so, to ask themselves fundamental questions. Hence 
the interest of the work of the young. It is often perverse, 
doctrinaire, mere reaction against the follies of the past, 
but there is behind it an effort to rediscover, and to practise, 
first principles. There is at least the health of thought in 
it, a recovery preliminary to the breath of life. And the 
painting of to-day, even when practised by men of far less 
power, is not content with the fragmentary treatment of 
Degas. It aims at constructing and finishing, at producing 
something and at doing a job. What it needs, besides 
thinking, is to think warmly about something. Much of it 
is esthetic, not art; but ewsthetics are needed so that art 
may think again. The genius of Degas withdrew itself into 
a brooding despair. It was the end of art, and now there is 
another beginning. S. MAGEE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘| SHREE little books of aphorisms have recently 
appeared: Tatlings (The Bodley Head, 5s.), a 
collection of epigrams by Sidney Tremayne ; 

The Reflections of an Unquiet Spirit, by M. P. Pollack 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.); Moss from the Mill- 
Wheel, by Miller Grey (Watts and Co., 3s. 6d.). Mr. Tre- 
mayne aims at being brilliant and amusing; the other two 
writers aim at saying something which they think important 
as well as they can. Many of Mr. Tremayne’s epigrams, 
if they occurred in a modern drama, would be considered 
good lines, but at best they are only smart, and the pleasure 
that a smart saying gives depends upon the impression 
that it is impromptu. Print inevitably destroys that 
impression. On most pages of Tatlings there are sayings 
which, said at the right moment, would make Mr. Tremayne 
a little reputation as a wit. ““Oh! goodness is only a relative 
term—and it is always on the tongue of relatives.” . . . 
“ Of course, it is quite dreadful to lead another into mischief, 
but it is almost impossible to enjoy oneself alone.” ‘a 
“A girl who spends her youth learning philosophy will 
almost certainly need it when her youth is spent.” . 6 
“ No man gets what he wants, though some get what they 
have wanted.” “* Almost anyone can be noticeable, 
but only a very few are distinguished.” . . . “* You cannot 
make a young girl’s interest grow by pouring lotion on 
a bald head.” . . . “ The object of a woman with a past is 
probably a man with a present.” Now, these remarks, 
if they were to the point when uttered, would certainly 
enliven an evening and might win a reputation for liveli- 
ness. But imagine that, having unmistakably thought 
them out beforehand, the talker dragged his epigrams into 
conversation, he would, I am afraid, be that most horrible 
of social inflictions—the coruscating bore. 


* * * 


The only motive I can conceive for reading or buying 
this book would be the intention to lift some of these 
epigrams, memorise them and fire them off at appropriate 
moments as one’s own. I do not, however, recommend 
this. I have had by me myself for years some treasured 
little impromptus, my own and others’, which I have never 
discharged, and now I have given up all hope of placing 
them. No doubt such opportunities have occurred again 
and again, but somehow the acute and brilliant remark 
has escaped my memory at the moment. Furthermore, 
on the whole, it is a mistake to make other men’s jokes ; 
they seldom fit one’s own personality. 

* * * 


Mr. Pollack and Mr. Miller Grey are serious manufacturers 
of detached reflections. They do not make an incessant 
claim on our admiration. There is even a rather dismal 
absence of wit in their efforts. They are simple and senten- 
tious writers, and the fear of the commonplace is unknown to 
them. “Diplomacy,” says Mr. Pollack, “ succeeds best 
under the guise of candour.” Dear me, we have heard 
something like that before. “The true philosopher,” he 
says on the same page, “ begins in scepticism and ends in 
faith.” That is untrue, and it has been said before. ** Where 
the father fails the son often succeeds—and vice versa.” 
No doubt; but “where the father fails the son also often 
fails” is quite as true and although this pensée is my own 
I do not hesitate to declare that it is quite as profound. 
“ Our troubles are told to those we love.” Really ? It does 
not surprise me. ‘“ Nature is kind—but not indulgent— 
where man is cruel.”” What does this mean? I understood 
and assented to the preceding generalisation, but in this one, 
pray, what does “ where” mean? And is Nature kind ? 

Coincidences are often lucky for the guilty and unfortunate 
for the innocent . . .” I can balance that with another 








gnomic utterance quite as true. “ Coincidences are often 
lucky for the innocent and unfortunate for the guilty.” 
* * » 


One of the aphorist’s temptations is to employ a metaphor 
in order to make a commonplace appear impressive . . . 
“* The moods of the artist are as fleeting as the imperceptible 
changing of clouds.”” . . . Moods are certainly fleeting, but 
not only in artists, and they have been often compared to 
clouds. . . . “ The shadow of evil on the fair soul of man is 
like the solitary cloud on the horizon of the clear blue sky.” 
It may also be compared to other things—a smudge on a 
piece of white paper if you like. Mr. Pollack tells us that his 
reflections were “ conceived in rare moments of leisure,” 
and that he presents them “in the hope that they may 
prove a fruitful source for the stimulation of thought.”’ It 
should be explained to him that even “ rare” moments of 
leisure are not necessary to the production of such reflections. 
The newspapers are full of them, and they are not the products 
of leisure. “* Death increases our veneration for good men 
and diminishes our hatred of the bad... .” “ In difficult 
undertakings there is danger from ignorance; in easy ones 
from over-confidence,” etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. 
I am in a hurry, yet these brilliant things have occurred to 
me! Again, to coin an example of the metaphorical 
aphorism which would not disgrace Mr. Pollack’s pages, 
“Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from day,” 
or of the enigmatic sort. “A native of India will 
shiver in the mildest English winter.”’ They are as easy to 
write as Japanese poems. How Mr. Pollack ever came to 
conceive of himself as an “ unquiet spirit” is a mystery. 

. * * 


Mr. Miller Grey’s collection of thoughts is more personal. 
He asks us not to scan them with an eye to originality ; 
and it would be kinder not to do so. He is, however, 
less sententious and less platitudinous. A recent bereave- 
ment has made him reflect much on death and sorrow, 
and many of his generalisations read like thoughtful 
passages from letters written in answer to letters of con- 
dolence. In that setting they might charm, for they are 
frank and reveal affection. Vauvenargues, another maker 
of maxims, wrote that “great thoughts come from the 
heart ” ; it is easy, however, to take this maxim too literally. 

* * * 


As a rule good aphorisms come from the head. 
Vauvenargues himself was representative of the generous 
and slightly naive reaction of the eighteenth against the 
ruthless moralists of the seventeenth century. He felt 
that La Rochefoucauld had libelled man, and the little 
work Vauvenargues left sums up very well the impression 
which that merciless grand seigneur made upon kindly 
hearts unpractised in ruthless acuteness. “I swear,” he 
said after reading the book, “I do not recognise myself.’’ 
Dr. Johnson confessed he did. The Maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, which few would dispute are the best, though 
from the works of Nietzsche you might collect a volume 
which would be more varied and subtle, are an instance 
of the truth that the best detached thoughts are written 
by men with a strongly centralised point of view—by 
philosophers, in fact. Voltaire’s comment on La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims, “ There is only one truth in this 
book,” is just: “ Toutes les vertus vont se perdre dans 
l’intérét comme Iles fleuves dans la mer.” That maxim 
covers all the rest; it is a conclusion drawn from them. 
La Rochefoucauld’s method has been defined as an attempt 
to dissolve each virtue into the passions which neighbour it. 


* * * 


The making of aphorisms is an amusing occupation, but 
the results are seldom worth publishing. Even a sentence 
which is distinctly striking in a book or an essay cannot 
necessarily stand alone. Birthday books compiled from 
the novelists show this. Disraeli comes out easily first 
under this ordeal. ‘AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF VERSAILLES 


A Revision of the Treaty. Being a Sequel to the Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. By Joun MayNarD KEYNES, 
C.B. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Two years ago Mr. Keynes cast his bread upon the waters, 
and to-day he is finding it again according to the proverb. 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace was a masterly indis- 
cretion, which threw the light of common sense and justice 
upon the Treaty of Versailles and showed its authors and their 
dupes for what they were—the unteachable in pursuit of the 
impossible. ‘Ihe unteachable were stung; they loaded their 
adversary with every abusive epithet from “ pseudo-idealist ” 
to “a man with some knowledge of economics, but neither 
imagination nor character.” But the logic of events has worked 
steadily on the side of Mr. Keynes and sanity. The peoples are 
eager to forget their folly, and the politicians their lying promises. 
The Treaty is disappearing into the twilight. 

Mr. Keynes has seized the moment to publish a sequel. It 
is, like its predecessor, a pleasure to read, lucid and concise in 
its economic arguments, dashing in its political satires and its 
judgment of persons. There remain, it is true, but few victims 
worthy of Mr. Keynes’s pen; M. Clemenceau and President 
Wilson are gone, and Mr. Lloyd George is left as the main butt 
of his criticism. It is the same Mr. Lloyd George and yet not 
quite the same. ‘Ihe old devil now appears as half an angel, 
“‘ preserving the peace though not the prosperity of Europe, 
seldom expressing the truth, yet often acting under its influence ” 
—jockeying, humbugging and cajoling democracy along the 
right road. At every Allied Conference— 

he pushed the French as far as he could, but not so far as he 

wanted ; and then came home to acclaim the settlement provisionally 

reached (and destined to be changed a month later) as an expression 
of complete accord between himself and his French colleague, as 

a nearly perfect embodiment of wisdom, and as a settlement which 

Germany would be well advised to accept as final, adding about 

every third time that, if she didnot, he would support the invasion 

of her territory. 

The book is bound, of course, to be a rather mild draught 
after the strong beer of Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
Mr. Keynes admits that he has nothing very new to say on the 
fundamental issues. There are none of the revelations with 
which, even more than with his predictions and his marvellous 
handling of milliards, he startled the reader in 1919. His 
revelations have been capped by others, ‘and every schoolboy 
can talk without a stutter of milliards. His main prediction 
has come so true that what was once the harsh voice of one 
crying in the wilderness is now the comfortable words of the 
apostle to the converted. It is inevitable, in the circumstances, 
that “* I told you so” should be written large across these pages, 
and we need not grudge Mr. Keynes the satisfaction of showing 
how history has dotted his “i’s” and crossed his “t’s.” But 
this sequel is not a mere song of triumph by a prophet who has 
got honour in his own country. It contains matter that is of 
real importance. ‘There is an admirable chapter giving a critical 
account of the Conferences at which the Supreme Council 
struggled with the impossible problem they had set themselves. 
There is enlightenment at last for those whom the newspapers 
had utterly befogged on a dozen subjects—the coal question, 
the mark exchange, the Wiesbaden Agreement, the effects of 
German payments in competitive or non-competitive goods, the 
division of receipts among the Allies. 

Nor is it wasting our time to recall us to the reparations 
question. A week ago hopes ran high; enthusiasts foretold 
that the Conference of Cannes would be a veritable court of 
Solomon. But the world has as yet but half recovered its 
sanity, and it is by no means obvious that the decisions of 
Cannes—if there are any—will mean more than an indefinite pro- 
longation of the twilight of the Treaty. Such a twilight may 
have its charm for the artistic historian, but it is not promising 
for the practical work of reconstructing Europe. It is desirable 
in any case that, before all the nations meet at Genoa, some of 
our lingering illusions should be dispelled. One of these is 
the belief that we have the right to put the cost of pensions and 
allowances in our bill against Germany. ‘lhis item, for the 
shameful inclusion of which the British delegates at Paris were 
chiefly responsible, makes more than half of the whole claim, 
and it has been the cause of untold mischief. Another is the 
matter of the inter-Ally debts. ‘lhe principal victims of the 
illusion here are the Americans, who can appreciate the irony 
of our attempts to get money out of Germany, but do not see 
that as the payment of German reparations is to Britain and 
France, so (economically, if not morally) is the payment of 
British and French debts to the United States. 





—— 


Mr. Keynes’s views of how the Treaty ought to be revised 
are for the most part the views of every sensible man in this 
country. He would have the figures of reparation enormously 
reduced—reduced, in fact, to an amount which would cover 
the cost of repairing the damage in France and Belgium—and an 
all-round cancellation of debts. He would have a certain sum 
—say, a milliard of gold marks—reserved out of Great Britain's 
claim for the assistance of Austria and Poland. And he would 
have a withdrawal of the Allied troops of occupation, the 
demilitarisation of the left bank of the Rhine, and a guarantee 
by us and America of “ all reasonable assistance, short of warfare 
in securing satisfaction for the reduced claims” of France and 
Belgium. This is a paper scheme, which neither we nor, we 
imagine, Mr. Keynes himself, can expect to see adopted in all 
its details. But we are optimistic encugh to Lope for the 
acceptance of its fundamental principles in the near future. 
For the rest, we are both less hopeful and more hopeful than 
Mr. Keynes. He has a laisser faire philosophy which makes 
him shy of what he calls too paternal or too complicated plans 
for reconstruction. A good plan, in his opinion, “ must be in 
the main negative ; it must consist in getting rid of shackles, 
in simplifying the situation, in cancelling futile but injurious 
entanglements.” These rather vague words seem to mean 
nothing much more than “ Back to 19141”. We see little 
prospect in that way of achieving unity, or even a tolerable pros- 
perity, for Europe. A good plan, with all respect to Mr. Keynes, 
must be in the main positive. 


OLD LONDON 


Charterhouse in London: Monastery, Mansion, Hospital, School. 
By Geratp S. Davies. Murray. 25s. 

The Royal and Bishops’ Palaces of London,etc. By WiILBErrorce 
JENKINSON. S.P.C.K. 10s. 

Down Thames Street: A Pilgrimage among its Remaining 
Churches. Written and illustrated by Mark Roaens. 
Robert Scott. 25s. 


London has been called a great wen, a stoney-hearted step- 
mother, a blear-eyed blunderer, a tyrant and a forcing-house ; 
and Londoners remain unmoved. Truth to tell, they lack local 
pride and are apt to be scandalously ignorant of their city. We 
know a man who has been twenty-five years in Kensington and 
has never seen the Strand, and have met another who wonders 
why an Underground station is called “* Monument.” The 
organization of Greater London was due to the calls of drainage, 
not to local enthusiasm, and if M.P.’s early in the last century had 
not been on the edge of a malodorous Thames, which assailed 
their noses, there might have been a great plague equal to those 
which have made history. That region, known pre-eminently as 
the “ City,” has to-day a government of its own, which in its 
essentials goes back hundreds of years. Here is the glamour of 
history in abundance, but the City is avoided by the cautious 
Londoner, who has seen, or suffered from the funny ways of 
making money. There rat-catchers ply their trade, as the 
custodian of an ancient monument told us ; but after due reflec- 
tion (he was a Scot), he admitted that the flat-catchers were 
more numerous and important. It is all in the wisdom of 
Ecclesiastes : ‘‘ miserable is the lot” of those who “ know not 
how to go to the City.” The City has solid views of dining, 
literature, and art, and “ floats” companies. The verb shows 
the gay levity and unsubstantial quality of the business. Notice 
the essential justice of the English language, which will one day, 
perhaps, be rediscovered by England. But if the City is for the 
few—and it has plenty of stories in stones for those who can 
find them—in every corner of London, romance is lurking, in 
old ceremonies, now meaningless, but preserved by the national 
conservatism, in odd adornments of buildings, in old records, 
now carefully preserved, which re-create what the builders have 
destroyed. The L.C.C., too, a mere stripling, so far as London 
history goes, has put up tablets everywhere to recall great 
associations, and at last we have a London Museum worthy of 
its name. ; 

But the intelligent man with a zeal for information and a little 
patience should need no museum to awaken his interest. A 
mere street-name will recall romance. He finds himself, say, m 
Clarges Street. Whence the odd name? It goes back to that 
General Monk, who made Charles II., and married the daughter 
of John Clargés, a farrier of the Savoy. His family got a hold on 
London property through the Duchess. If Londoners took 
more interest in their city, it would be better governed and more 
comely. London has not the air of cosmopolitan shoddiness 
which spoils Berlin, but it is hardly, as a whole, a credit to its 
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citizens. An encyclopedic statesman once told us that the best 
modern architecture it could boast was that of Harrod’s Stores. 
That was going too far, but Chelsea has reasons for being dis- 
satisfied with London as an exponent of the arts. The pioneers 
of more light, whether of the practical or artistic sort, have not 
often found London amenable to their efforts. Perhaps their 
sanguine voice has been drowned by “the incantation of the 
central roar,” to use an admirable phrase by a country dweller. 

The average Londoner would profit by reading any of the 
three books which have given us the occasion for these reflections. 
The account of Charterhouse in Londen is a book of lasting value, 
with a wide appeal. It may recall to one St. Bruno, to another, 
Colonel Newcome, and to another the school which, high placed 
above Godalming, has a modern fame for Association football. 
Charterhouse has a long list of worthies, from Addison and 
Steele, Crashaw and Lovelace, to the pioneer who set up electric 
wires and the inventor of the Boy Scouts. It should boast in 
future of so admirable an historian as Mr. Davies, who has given 
the world the first properly documented history of the foundation, 
and has added to the usual schoo! lists of names his own delightful 
reminiscences. As master of the London Charterhouse, he is 
continuing the career he began in the lowest form many years 
ago, the Under Petties. We wonder that in these days, with 
ample opportunities for disorder and little care for health, boys 
survived to learn anything. Yet some of them rose to be famous 
scholars, like Jebb, who, we are not surprised to learn, had a 
queue of boys at his door waiting to have their Latin verses done 
for them. Cannot the school cap, which went out in 1805, be 
recalled ? It ought to figure in some picture or other. The 
change from kneebreeches to trousers must, we think, have been 
due to a forgotten pioneer at Cambridge, an undergraduate who 
defied the dons. He had to wear trousers for one term as royal 
mourning. and thereafter no threats could persuade him to give 
them up, and he changed the fashion of the world. 

The London Charterhouse has quite the air of an Oxford or 
Cambridge college, and the Poor Brothers live in the collegiate 
style. Charterhouse has done, and still does, for them, what the 
Guild of Literature and Art, started with great flourish of 
trumpets by Bulwer Lytton, Dickens and Co., failed to achieve. 
The brothers are men who have added to the learning and amuse- 
ment of the world, as well as sailors and soldiers, and it is pleasant 
to think that they can have a little income of their own for 
cigars or other necessary superfluities. Mr. Davies mentions 
Macfarlane as one of them. In the heyday of his fortunes this 
Brother dined with Byron’s Murray and saw the wits. A few 
years since a MS. of his was recovered, which supplied some 
vivid literary reminiscences. The archeologist will find much of 
interest in the book. Mr. Davies has had the advantage of fresh 
evidence recently unearthed, which, in his expert hands, solves 
some doubts of the past. The excellent illustrations wil] show 
how that past lives on, and the history of it is vividly put before 
us, with a just tribute to the firmness of the Carthusian Order 
under shocking tyrannies. Modern readers will be astonished at 
the severity of the Rule observed by the monks, but no stain of 
disorderly life mars the record, while everywhere, as Mr. Davies 
remarks, the Order has been a centre of benevolence. He 
demolishes the statements of Froude, Macaulay and some other 
careless historians. Throughout he shows a remarkable command 
of detail, the result of long and patient work. A solitary slip 
we have noticed is “Bishop Conn of Shirlwall,” p. 254. ‘This is 
of course, Connop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece. We regret 
that we have not more space to dwell on many points worth 
notice, for we read all that Mr. Davies says with confidence in his 
judgment. 

Mr. Jenkinson’s account of The Royal and Bishops’ Palaces in 
London is somewhat scrappy in form, more like notes for history 
than anything else, and devoid of maps. But it is just the sort 
of book to lead a reader on to many further inquiries. It 
shows how many street-names preserve lordly connections, 
especially with bishops. ‘The extent of their palaces and resi- 
dences in London is astonishing. Sometimes, doubtless, they 
were let, but we cannot help wondering how much work these 
prelates did in their dioceses. Close readers of Shakespeare will 
recall the fact that the Bishop of Winchester had at one time in 
Southwark some most disreputable property. The changing 
fortunes of great houses are a romance in themselves, 
and Mr. Jenkinson’s quotations from contemporary satire are 
welcome. _Few, however, ventured to bandy words with those 
— bullies, Henry VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth. They 
roke the law freely, and we think there is an anxious look about 
= statesmen of the period, when we go round the National 

ortrait Gallery. The power of the Press and the pamphlet 
came later. 4 Mr. Jenkinson deals also with some buildings 
associated with our laws and legislators. At Westminster, the 





“ Parliament House ” of to-day, to use the old term, still ranks, 
we believe, as a royal palace, and so is free from the restrictions 
on alcohol, which our M.P.’s think good for the rest of us. 

Down Thames Street is the result of a pilgrimage among its old 
churches, which we have read with pleasure. Mr. Rogers is 
both author and illustrater, and brings before us fine and quaint 
old things, which might easily be missed. Thus, while the 
Church of St. Mary-at-Hill is immediately attractive inside, St. 
Magnus is not, until its details are examined with an expert eye, 
nor is it now joined on to London Bridge, as it was in old days. 
It has a good organ, but a sparse congregation, the most of 
which is a choir out of sight in a gallery, is not inspiriting. Mr. 
Rogers is strongest on the architectural side. He is not, we 
think, a practised writer, and his book would have gained by 
scholarly revision. The Latin epitaph of Coverdale at St. Magnus 
is faulty, and that of Richard Hales at St. Dunstan-in-the-East 
is clearly wrong as given, both in text and translation. The 
cursive hand of the inscription is faint and difficult, but some- 
thing better should have been made out of it than a word like 
MVNPOGUVOV! The Greek for “memorial” is, we think, 
indicated, and is used because “‘monumentum” appears just 
below. “Ergo” in this inscription is not, “ therefore,” but a 
proposition, “on account of.” Mr. Rogers could easily have 
secured information on points like this. 


A JOURNALIST AND THE LAST 
TRUMP 


The Hope of Europe. By Pumrir Gress. Heinemann. 15s. 


During the war, while many healthy old gentlemen were 
thinking what a fine thing it was for the country, a few people 
shook their heads and wondered whether this might not 
prove the first act in the death of European civilisation. 
This minority was largely composed of cranks and pacifists, 
consequently in all countries the world showered abuse 
and contempt upon them and their views. But after 
the fever of war the chill, little, shivery wind of peace 
has begun to blow over Europe, and many people are now saying 
that it looks like the end of European civilisation unless . . . 
unless . . . unless... The “Hope” in Sir Philip Gibbs's title 
fills up the three dots which follow that word “unless.” His 
book provides strange and interesting food for study. To read 
it is to see exactly how the trained and skilful journalist will 
react when he hears the echo of the Last Trump and feels that 
the end of the world is near. Sir Philip's mental development 
during the war is recorded in several greenish volumes, which 
stand upon our shelves and contain his experiences as a war 
correspondent. There is a distinct difference between his third 
book and his first, and you can see the change beginning in his 
second, From Bapaume to Passchendaele. Instead of becoming 
inured to the war by habit, the horror and futility of it grew 
upon him. We suspect that the last scales dropped from the 
eyes of this official war correspondent in the mud and shell holes 
of Passchendaele ; at any rate, it is after Passchendaele that the 
note of bitter and passionate protest creeps into his writing. 
And then came the peace which was to heal the wounds which 
Europe had got in “the worst war the world has seen.” Sir 
Philip, who had seen the war for what it was, sees the peace as 
it is; instead of healing wounds, it has torn them open. Even 
in Lombard Street and Wall Street they have begun to hear the 
first, far-off echo of the Last Trump; even the Federation of 
British Industries has begun to say that there will be a catastrophe 
unless . . . unless . . . unless . . . Sir Philip has heard it, too, 
and this book is the result. It is the reaction, as we said, of a 
very skilful journalist. Very few people realize the immense 
skill of the really skilled journalist. There must be about 
150,000 words in this book ; it continually deals with extremely 
difficult and complicated questions; it has an air of real pro- 
fundity ; it is honest and outspoken on matters which still 
rouse the bitterest of passions. Yet every page of it is very easy 
to read ; in fact it has the fascination of a novel or story, luring 
the reader from page to page, even against his will. That 
requires no little skill and is no mean merit, and, if anyone 
doubts it, let him sit down and write 2,000 words on reparations, 
and then compare what he has written with the pages on that 
subject in this book. And the book has other merits. Its 
description of Europe in the third year of peace, its thumb-nail 
sketches of persons, movements, and opinions, its accounts of 
personal interviews with great men, all these could not be better. 
Again, its diagnosis of the disease with which a bad peace is 
threatening to destroy European civilisation is given with great 
clearness, perspicacity, and sincerity. And yet—there is the 
inevitable “and yet” which has to be written across the art of 
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mere journalism. The skilled journalist must react, whether to 
a football match or to the Last Trump, quickly and emotionally. 
The result is necessarily sentimentality and superficiality. Sir 
Philip Gibbs does not escape either of these defects. They are 
not obvious in his pages, but they are there ; their effect becomes 
clear if, after finishing the book, one tries to reconstruct its 
conclusions in one’s own mind. A kind of mist gathers in one’s 
mind, an emotional mist of anger, disappointment and 
fear. It will be the end of the world unless . . . unless .. . 
unless . . . the young men—-spiritual fires of white civilisation— 
the chance of youth. Sir Philip’s “ hope” has faded into this 
mist of words, through which we catch again a glimpse of—Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Massingham, and Mr. Herbert Hoover. 


SOCIALISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 


Socialism: an Analysis. By Rupotr Evucken. Translated by 
Joseru McCase. Fisher Unwin. Qs. 


Dr. Eucken has written an interesting book, which he describes 
as an analysis of the philosophy of Socialism. He gives a lucid 
account, though almost without a name, a fact or a date, of the 
emergence of the economic and social problems of the nineteenth 
century ; of the rise of Socialist ideas; of the ideals that Dr. 
Eucken himself recognises in the Socialist movement, and its 
view of life as a whole. Taken together all this amounts, as 
Dr. Eucken conceives it, to a Socialist philosophy of life, which 
he examines with sympathetic interest, giving it credit for many 
valuable contributions to thought and morality, and for sugges- 
tions and programmes of reform which he exjects to see generally 
adopted and more or less effectively carried out. Finally, he 
asks the question in which, as he says, everything is summed up : 
‘** Can Socialism as an ideal embrace the whole life of man, supply 
it with the necessary objects and powers, fully develop man’s 
capabilities, and satisfy the desire for happiness?” Having put 
the question in these (as to an Englishman it will seem) extrava- 
gant terms, Dr. Eucken naturally declares that he replies “in the 
negative.” We should have thought that no one, not even the 
most enthusiastic young German Social Democrat, would have 
expected any other answer. That which embraces the whole 
life of man, and will fully develop all his capabilities, can lie only 
at the end of the rainbow. It recedes as each generation advances, 
and there is no conceivable possibility even of measuring whether 
we are lessening the distance that still lies between it and our- 
selves. Indeed, like the end of the rainbow, we never do approach 
any nearer to it, however rapidly we advance. 

If Dr. Eucken had put to himself the question whether the 
Socialist criticism of the social order of the nineteenth century 
had not been shown to have been fundamentally sound ; whether 
the Socialist proposals for the transformation of industry and 
government had not been progressively adopted to a greater 
or less extent in practically all European States, with results 
which, however disputed, were at least leading to further steps 
in the same direction, and whether there was any rival move- 
ment or social theory which could point to similar triumphs, or 
was free from the shortcomings and defects attributed to Socialism 
—he would, as his candid volume shows, have given a more 
favourable answer. For what he confesses is, that not Socialism 
only, but the whole of modern thought and action, fails to supply 
him with a “ philosophy” that is satisfactory to him. ‘“* We 
have none at present,” is his verdict. ‘*‘ The future must have 
one, and it must at the same time properly adjust the relations 
of economic and spiritual activity ; it must put the man above 
the worker. We shall not succeed without a thorough strength- 
ening and deepening of life, a spiritual reformation. Personal 
enthusiasm cannot help us. We must be acted upon by higher 
spiritual forces before there will be any great change in us. 
Perhaps we are entering on a new religious epoch. . . . Mean- 
time, let each faithfully do his duty, and keep the totality of 
things firmly in view.” 

This is a volume which the thoughtful reader in comfortable 
circumstances will find gently instructive and pleasantly soothing. 
It is well-informed, wise, frank and candid. But the critical 
student, “outside of Laputa or the Empire,” as Sir William 
Hamilton used to put it, will feel that Dr. Eucken’s “ Socialism” 
is an unreal abstraction. From beginning to end, he cites no 
authority and gives no quotation from the writings of any 
Socialist. He leaves us in doubt whether it is the German 
Socialists whom he has in view (and which among them), or 
whether he includes what successive generations of French 
Socialists have contributed; or the Christian Socialists of 
Victorian England ; or which among the British or American 

sects of to-day. What he has produced, more Teutonicr, as the 


philosophy of Socialism, is of his own particular distillation, 
without even telling us from what sources he has drawn his brew, 
or what ingredients he has arbitrarily included or excluded, 
Perhaps this is the only way in which a “ philosophy” can be 
extracted. But what the Germans evolve out of their inner 
consciousness hardly amounts to a foundation upon which 
anyone can base even a vote at a contested election. Socialists 
may accept with equanimity Dr. Eucken’s adverse judgment 
upon a “ philosophy ”’ so constructed ; and all the more so when 
they realise that it is not they only, but all contemporary thought 
and action that suffer his disapproval. But we can hardly feel, 
when we find him concluding by exhorting us “each faithfully 
to do his duty,” that he has given us any other lead than “ watch 
and pray.” 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


The Rainbow Bridge. By ReGmvatp Farrer. Edwin Arnold. 
21s. 

On October 16th, 1920, Mr. Reginald Farrer died far away 
in the wilds of Upper Burmah. He left behind him the MS. 
of the work now published, a sequel to his earlier book, 
The Eaves of the World, in which he had already begun to 
describe his wanderings in Tibet. He set out upon these 
adventurous journeys with the object of studying the flora 
of the Tibetan hills and valleys, and the book is, among other 
things, a record of his botanical discoveries, but no botanist 
has ever written a book like this before. Mr. Farrer ig 
intoxicated by his poppies and primulas, his iris and isopyrum, 
He writes of them like a lover. He has friends and enemies 
in the vegetable world. He describes those trackless mountain 
slopes till we see them embroidered with “ bells and flourets 
of a thousand hues” like the background of an Italian picture 
They stir him to meditation and rapture. Yet with all his 
rhapsodies he is no amateur of botanical science; he is rather 
one of its most distinguished scholars, whose discoveries and 
experiments have added a great deal to our knowledge of 
Alpine species. 

But there is a great deal in the book besides the flowers. 
Mr. Farrer is aware that in his crooked flight from theme to 
theme he is exposing himself to adverse comment. Criticism 
of The Eaves of the World resolved itself apparently into two 
streams. “Such a delightful book” cried one party (I am 
quoting the author) “if it were not for the plants”; “Such 
a delightful book,” cried the other, “if it were not for those 
boring people and landscapes.” In short, to some it was 
overweighted with flowers, to some underweighted. There was 
a third faction, no doubt, which could applaud the compromise. 

Mr. Farrer was a master of the little fantastic touches which 
set a different civilisation before our eyes more swiftly and 
precisely than all the analyses and statistics of the learned. 
He tells us of life in Lanchow during the long winter months 
when he was waiting for the snows to melt, of how hard it is 
to say good-bye to a Viceroy, of the pink paper horses which 
are placed outside the door of a bereaved household to show 
that its owner has left his abode for ever. He tells us exactly 
what the interior of a Buddhist monastery is like, and he 
seems to have had the power of establishing friendly relations 
with all the enigmatical figures who crossed his path. He was 
made welcome by princes, by priors, by vagabonds, even by 
the officials of the Post Office. He tells us about the com- 
panions of his journey; and we can picture them all, down 
to Wa wa, the wicked Chinese page boy, whose insolence, 
audacity and efficiency made him alternately the curse and 
the comfort of the party. 

Last but not least he tells us a great deal about himself. 
Here are his own words: 

I am writing this book for the release and relief of one person 
only in the world. I am strenuously re-living the dead years in order 
to win free for a while from the present, out of my memories and 
stored emotions spinning a rainbow bridge far flung over black 
depths towards the golden irrecoverable past. The bridge must 
be higher and stronger than that which first took me back upon 
the Eaves of the World, but the material must still be the same, 
my experiences, my pleasures, observations, ardours and achieve- 
ments, with I, I, I, for the inevitably recurring rivet of the whele.” 
So much for the matter of the book. It remains to say 

something of the manner in which our author's pleasure, 
observations, and achievements are communicated to us. 
It is a remarkable one. Precept and example are flouted on 
every page. Economy is thrown to the winds. [If it be true 
that “In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister,” Mr. 
Farrer has given us no opportunity of appraising his virtuosity. 
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His adjectives are showered over his sentences with Reabelaisian 
prodigality, and when he gets tired of the words to which we 
are all accustcmed he invents new ones. “Gawcy” and 
“empeeved”” are two selected from a page opened at ran- 
dom. There is something garish and fatiguing about his 

le. It is not laboured, yet it is not quite natwal. But 
though Mr. Farrer’s taste in epithets is often distressing, and 
though we sometimes weary of his rhetoric, we must at least 
admire the imagination, industry and courege to which this 
volume bears witness, and admit that his bridge has led us 
into some very beautiful places. 


THE REAL TAGORE 


Rabindranath Tagore. By E. J. Tuompson. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Greater India. By RaprinpranatH TaGore. Madras: S. Ganesan. 
6s. 


It is hardly, perhaps, to a semi-missionary series labelled 
“The Heritage of India” that the English reader would go with 
the expectation of coming upon a thoroughly sound monograph 
on Tagore. But if he should think so he would be wrong. Mr. 
E. J. Thompson, Principal of the Wesleyan College, Bankura, 
in Bengal, has done what was needed, and done it with knowledge 
and skill. Into one hundred pages he has condensed an account 
of Tagore’s career, full of fresh detail, and a review of his extra- 
ordinary literary output. He has read Tagore in Bengali— 
though not, he confesses, all of him (no one has done that). 
Unlike, therefore, the many persons who in Europe and America 
have endeavoured to expound Tagore, he knows his subject 
almost in its entirety. 

Apart from the question of Tagore’s place among imaginative 
writers, there are at least three discussable aspects of him. These 
are the profusion and range of his creative gift, his place in con- 
temporary India as a poetic and intellectual force, and his con- 
tribution as a practical citizen—politician, social reformer, and 
builder of a new school for Indian boys. In discussing these 
things Mr. Thompson displays a refreshing competence and 
vigour. 

Notwithstanding his old-bardic presence and pose, Tagore has 
only just turned threescore. Yet his literary life covers forty-five 
years, and, says Mr. Thompson, there is no modern European 
writer of repute who by comparison is not frugal in creation. 
The chief value of this volume is that it describes the character 
and range of this astonishing yield: lyric, drama, and allegory, 
novels and short stories, philosophy and theology, social and 
ethical theory and precept, criticism, educational discussion, 
political evangelism, satire and genre writing—in short, an almost 
unbounded flood of self-expression. One material fact insisted 
upon and deplored by Mr. Thompson is that the English and 
the other translations do the poet a definite injustice, and that 
he himself must take a good part of the blame. For some reason 
not easy to understand, he has encouraged his European admirers 
in their practice of exploiting him as a writer and dreamer of a 
single attitude and mood—the wistful-reflective-mystical mood 
—whereas his importance lies in his energetic variety and vivid 
response to the life of the world. The second point is even more 
interesting. Tagore is a challenging experimentalist. Alike in 
matter and in form he has been an innovator, and in nothing 
so much as in the adventurous freedom with which he has used 
his mother-tongue. Though a man of fine and copious scholar- 
ship, he has outraged the scholars of the Sanskrit tradition, and 
Mr. Thompson gives some delightful illustrations of his prolonged 
conflict with the pundits. Not until the West had crowned him 
did they cease to oppose the grant to him of University honours, 
and he has lain under the ban because, in defiance of all rules, 
he dared to employ the current vernacular in lyric verse as well 
as prose. 

Not the least discerning of Mr. Thompson’s pages are those in 
which he considers Tagore as political thinker and prophet. In 
the first flush of the nationalist movement provoked by the 
Curzon policy (1904-6), Tagore came out as leader of the young 
intellectuals in Bengal ; and a most extraordinary figure he was. 
His addresses were listened to with rapture, and read and quoted 
with the greatest fervour. They dealt with a situation which, 
so far as the educated classes are concerned, has long since been 
transcended. But they make uncommonly good reading still, 
as the selection brought together in Greater India will suffice to 
show. Always in certain respects anti-European, Tagore was 
at that time an impassioned Indian Sinn Feiner. On certain 
essential points he has since changed his view, but neither then 
nor at any other stage has he been a Non-co-operator, East 


and West, indeed, could hardly be more completely blended 
than they are in him. Hence the intensity of his protest against 
M. K. Gandhi, who by his repudiation of Europe would make 
India into a prison. 


LORD RHONDDA 


D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By His Daughter and Others. 
Longmans. 2ls. 


Lady Rhondda was ill-advised in summoning “ the others ” 
to assist in this life of her father. While her own style is quite 
undistinguished, it is readable and straightforward, and she 
shows both humour and a sense of character in her account of 
D. A. Thomas's youth and early middle age; the chapters on 
his later career are slightly tainted with the heaviness which 
spreads overwhelmingly over the various outside contributions 
by various distinguished personages. To an English reader 
the attraction of the book will be the light it throws on a 
race absolutely un-English in its ideas, by circumstances closely 
connected with the English life. Wales is a. country where 
men have no culture and a high standard of education. D. A. 
Thomas came of a family of farmers, although his father had 
deserted the land for the mine. He was the most brilliant of 
his family, and his ambition, his self-confidence and his capacity 
to command were evident in turn directly he left Cambridge. 
He married young and happily, and his daughter assures us 
that he was never a “ tin-god” in his own home. At the height 
of his success as Food Minister he said to his wife one morning : 

“‘ If only I had a good memory I believe I should be a very clever 
man.” “Perhaps you would, darling,” replied my mother gently 
but slightly doubtfully. He retailed the conversation at breakfast, 
and I always remembered it, it was so typical of them both. 


Throughout his mature life his interests were divided between 
business and politics. Hewasa‘* Young Welshman ”’ before Lloyd 
George, and his vehement and bitter controversies with his 
compatriot were, so most Welshmen thought, made more bitter 
by D. A.’s feeling that Lloyd George had stolen his thunder. 
For a long period you could not enter any kind of Welsh society 
in London or elsewhere without finding yourself in the midst 
of heated discussions as to the respective merits of “D. A.” 
and “Ll. G.” The arguments had all the acerbity of most 
family quarrels: one Welshman would furiously accuse D. A. 
of “ freethinking,” and his opponent would retort that Lloyd 
George was only a Baptist. The quarrel between the two men 
was healed when Lloyd George asked Thomas to accept the 
Presidency of the Local Government Board, whence, after 
six months, he moved to the Ministry of Food. The shortest 
memories can hardly have forgotten the success he made at 
that very difficult and ungrateful job. Sir William Beveridge, 
in his chapter on this period, gives figures which illustrate the 
success of Lord Rhondda’s rationing system. 

In the week before rationing 1,839,000 persons were counted in 
queues in the London area during the six days. In the first week 
the number fell to 191,000 ; in the second week to 64,000; andin the 
fourth week to 15,000 (including queues for unrationed articles such 
as cheese, lard and fish). Before rationing about 550,000 people 
stood in queues every Saturday in London. On the first Saturday 
after rationing the number was 110,000, on the next 24,000 and 
on the fourth Saturday under 7,000. 


It seems a scandal that such a talent for organisation as was 
D. A. Thomas’s should have been employed, until the end of his 
life, in the conduct of private business, in the watching of * share- 
holders’ interests”’ and the accumulation of a large private 
fortune. While this was not altogether his fault, Lady Rhondda 
candidly admits that her father had a reputation for being 
difficult and taking a delight in controversy which wasted his 
energy and gained him many enemies. She fills two chapters 
with extracts from letters in which he is attacking or defending 
others, letters which read like the rather unguarded effusions of 
an undergraduate, letters in which the desire to score is para- 
mount. Here, again, he was Welsh. He liked violent language 
and did not understand others’ resentment at his use of it. It 
betrays his race as does another less mischievous habit-——“ to the 
end of his life he used occasionally to tell himself stories about 
himself—just the sort of blood-curdling stories of a schoolboy’s 
days they were. And, during the war, when he was at the 
Food Ministry, he would sometimes picture himself fighting in 
France.” This imagination about himself was balanced by 
sympathy with and understanding for others. It is to his great 
credit that, although he was an opponent of militancy in the 
women’s suffrage fight, he made no effort to control or change 
the opinions and tactics of his wife and daughter. When they 
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went to prison “on each occasion he took the trouble to come to 
see us in the dock, and afterwards confided to me that he ‘ felt 
very proud of your old mother, she answered the magistrate 
very well.’” 


FLIES AND DUNG 


Old England. By Bernarp GitBert. Collins. 20s. 


Flies buzz and dung stinks: that is the impression of village 
life which some townspeople get. It is unusual for villagers to 
share it; but it seems to be Mr. Gilbert’s, who has prepared for 
this book by a lifetime’s labour, has lived in many villages, and 
here endeavours to present a God’s-eye view of Fletton. Cer- 
tainly there are flies, and there are dunghills; but we do not 
think they occupy quite the position in village life which Mr. 
Gilbert gives them. His masters, he tells us, have been Bunyan, 
Defoe and Landor; but their influence is less remarkable in 
Old England than that of the Zola who wrote La Terre. Filetton 
has some sweet smells and some vices which are neither spiteful 
nor maddening; but out of the one hundred and ninety odd 
characters who say this piece, the sweet-smelling and the sensible 
are few. Fletton is unfortunate in most of its officials. The 
doctor and the Inspector of Police connive at the murder of all 
bastard children. The vicar is lascivious and irreligious. The 
Salvation Army captain is hypocritical and a debauchee. The 
agent—the Earl of Fletton’s nephew—is only a fool, but his wife, 
Lady Betty, prostitutes herself with an Australian private home 
on leave. The schoolmaster is blameless, but the girls’ school - 
mistress—let her reveal herself in Mr. Gilbert’s words. Her 
name is Minnie Harker : 

Miss Burtonshaw is too haughty for anything ; 
I'm really afraid of her, 

And so is her class. 

(1 haven’t the heart to punish mine.) 

Never shall I forget how Jennie Cook squealed ! 
That was the day the vicar stayed behind, 
After I'd dismissed the school-children, 

And put his hand on my ankle 

As I sat above him on the platform. 

You can’t wear much in the hot weather. 

But fancy him, 

Respected by all and over sixty: 

Of course his wife is flat-chested. 


There are several other references to Minnie. She is engaged to 
be married. The doctor says of her : 


Centres of infection, like Minnie Harker, 
Quietly spreading V.D. in every direction, 


and the local chemist exclaims about Josef Borkman, the Belgian 
refugee : 
Fancy sleeping with Minnie Harker at half-a-crown whilst his 
Lawful wife earns twenty pounds in London. 


The reader will not be surprised to hear that Madame Borkman 
earns her money by prostitution, and that Josef goes about 
Fletton boasting of it. Some of the gossip we are intended to 
regard as untrue—for instance the “ Viscount,” Lord Fletton’s 
heir, is a decent young man who is going to marry a farmer's 
daughter and go to America, and, of course, everyone thinks he 
has seduced her. But Minnie Harker is as bad as the scandal 
about her. Now, there are village prostitutes, and no doubt 
some schoolmistresses in villages are immoral; but Fletton is 
intended to be “ essentially a type,’’ and a schoolmistress like 
Minnie is as unusual as a vicar like Lorne. The only real village 
touch about this book is, indeed, its quality of unrestrained, 
misdirected gossip, and even that is exaggerated. Mr. Gilbert 
has attempted a task far beyond his powers. He has no great 
insight into character, and his verse, whether free or rhymed, is 
lacking in any sort of distinction. He tries to give us all his 
people at the same moment—some unspecified five minutes 
during the war—all “ static” and discovering themselves with 
volubility and occasional verisimilitude. He is pleasant, in a 
sentimental way, in his pictures of piety, and there is force of a 
rhetorical kind in the speech of old Nathaniel Dodds, who was 
a Unionist in those black days when faim labourers still remcm- 
bered the transporting of the Toller martyrs. One is forced to 
respect Mr. Gilbert’s astonishing industry. He has ccmpiled 
elaborate genealogical tables, written a long ““ Who’s Who” of 
everyone mentioned in the book, shown us where they all dwell 
in two very convincing maps—done everything, in fact, for his 
characters except give them that breath of life without which 
they remain mere mouthpieces of his opinions on village society. 





DOCTORS IN FACT AND FICTION 


Physic and Fiction. By S. Squme Spricce. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Sprigge, an expert with a judicial mind and a sense of 
humour, has produced an interesting book on doctors old and 
new, the impression they make on the public and on writers of 
fiction, the advances and difficulties of recent years. Doctors 
at present are disturbed about their position, and it looks ag if 
in the near future they will have to add to their varied accomplish- 
ments that of the psychologist. To-day there is a Ministry of 
Health, and before long the licence of unqualified practitioners 
will have to be considered. There would be little doubt about the 
grave, middle-aged, one-eyed “* medical man ” who recommended 
hot brandy when George Dyer was fished out of the New River and 
fed by his friend Lamb, but what about men like Robert Levet ? 
He learnt his art as a waiter in Paris, listening to surgeons, 
practised from Hounsditch to Marylebone, and earned from 
truth-telling Dr. Johnson such a tribute as many a qualified 
doctor might envy. 

In spite of advances, “* medicine is not as yet an exact science,” 
and doctors, we regret to learn, are regarded in the mass with 
lukewarm respect as the exponents of an unsatisfactory branch 
of learning, though not disliked like house-agents, or mistrusted 
like dairymen. ‘The public should realise—we do not think the 
author makes the point—that doctors are not allowed to advertise 
like the proprietors of the quack remedies which fill columns of 
the newspapers with 

Lists of all physical ills, 
Banished by somebody’s pills. 


As for the novelists, it is to be considered that no operation, 
however severe, will kill a hero, while villains die unexpectedly and 
with creditable rapidity. The woman of earlier fiction was 
decidedly unhealthy, and an intercsting invalidism too often 
ended in a deathbed full of tears. The modern woman is, we 
think, more often able—in fact and in fiction—to make that 
effort which was beyond the first Mrs. Dombey. It is a popular 
move to take examples of doctors from the pages of Dickens, 
but he cannot be regarded as anything like norma! in his re presen- 


_tatives. His characters are nearly all grotesques. As for the 


rapid demise without premonitory symptoms which novelists 
present to us, they are generally writing according to thc ir small 
lights. If they saw the symptoms in actual life they would record 
them in their fiction. But they don’t. ‘The novelist has to 
pretend to special knowledge over a vast area of life, and he 
comes to grief pretty often, when specialists read him. But the 
world of readers is not made up of specialists for the most part, 
and people pass easily over such an incident, say, as the daffodil 
in summer which adorns one of Lytton’s latest and ripest books. 
Mistakes in detail Dr. Sprigge views leniently ; what he asks is 
that novelists should take the trouble to ascertain the professional 
standards in medicine. 

We learn that “‘ medical evidence does not support the view that 
illness often leaves a chastening effect upon a man; seldom 
indeed is it that anyone is rendered less selfish thereby.” What 
with this shock and the denial that diseases once thought heredi- 
tary are such, the author of “ improving” fiction will find his 
moral material sadly reduced. But he can have a good long run 
with the public for some time yet. The fact is that, unlike Dr. 
Sprigge, most men of science cannot write in a way that appeals 
to the public, and so the Englishman’s ignorance remains, like 
his castle, inexpugnable. 


IMPERIAL SIDE-ISSUES 


Napoleon the Third. By W. Geer. Cape. 30s. 
The Quick-Step of an Emperor. By G. P. Messervy. Richards. 
12s. 6d. 

No one familiar with Paris can refuse to admit the influence 
on that city of the Third Empire. It would be difficult, however, 
to find any other traces in France of the rule of the great 
Napoleon’s nephew. Mr. Geer, viewing the imperial experiment 
from the safe position of an American citizen, can manage to get 
up quite a little enthusiasm over this tawdry affair. He is full of 
lamentations over the lost splendour of the Tuileries and is 
genuinely impressed with the pinchbeck grandeur, which was 
worse than anything known in Europe since the days of the 
decadent Czsars. ‘Lhis enthusiasm for the grandiose would not 
matter if Mr. Geer had any gift for character-study or for history. 
Unfortunately, he is singularly uninspiring and injudicious. 
Only the collectors of princely cherry-stones can possibly be 
entertained by this kind of writing. 
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48 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


H. G. WELLS 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
HOPE OF PEACE ye 


What were the Problems the Conference had to tackle ? 
What has it accomplished ? Has it succeeded or 
failed ? 
These and a hundred other vital questions are answered 
in this great book. 











THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN 
J. C. SNAITH. 7s. 6d. net. 


A very exciting story which deals with a great secret 
society. 





THE FOLLOWING NOVELS READY SOON. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIETT FREAN 


MAY SINCLAIR. 


THE KINGFISHER 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
Author of “ A Certain Star.”’ 


FAY AND F/INANCE 


CHERRY VEHEYNE. 
Author of “ 





6s. net, 


7s. 6d. net, 


7s. 6d. net, 
The Journal of Henry Bulver.”’ 





AUTUMN SUCCESSES. 
“Rural Life with the Lid Off” 
OLD ENGLAND 


BERNARD GILBERT. 


“ An extraordinary social document.""—Evening Standard. 

“An amazing book."”—Daily Express. 

“ Quite unique in literature.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Has succeeded in a difficult and exacting task.” 
—Saturday Review. 





Royal 8vo. 20s. net. 





“She has captured the spirit of Romance.” 


—Hamilton Fyfe. 
MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE 
APPLE-ORCHARD 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ They aim at one of the most difficult things in the world, 
for one would have thought it impossible to write a new 
fairy story without lapsing either into fatuity or didacticism, 
and they marvellously succeed.” 

—REBECCA WEsT in the New Statesman. 


LABOUR. The Giant with the 
Feet of Clay 


SHAW DESMOND. 
“Fiery enthusiasm and fiery scorn.”—Daily Mail. 


A Delightful Political Skit 
THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR, M.P. 


W. HODGSON BURNETT. 
BLACK. , 





Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 





Illustrated by T. C. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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Deflation 


sented tained in THE WORLD'S MONE" ‘A 
PROBLEMS. (Pa 8s. 6d. Cloth, 5s.) Mr. Lioyd -;—4 
has described Dr. Cassel as one of the most 
mists in the world. 


Washington 


See the problem of disarmament as the delegates at Wash- 
ington saw it. H. C. ey book, SEA POWER IN 
THE PACIFIC (3rd net), was exhaustively read 
by those preparing for’ Wesbinston. It is the only 
thorough and scientific treatise on the naval strategy and 
possibilities of Pacific warfare. 


Honest Journalism 
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4 of Engliah the MANCHESTER 
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Mary <i 


Reviewing F. A. Mumby’s latest volume of History in Con- 
pa Letters, Timms says: “He has the 
dramatic and tortuous story easily intelligible.” The SunpaY 
Times “‘can think of few books so in human Interest, 
drama and tragedy as THE FALL OF MARY _—. 

“This quite admirable piece of work” (SaTuRDAY Revisw)is 
published, illustrated, at 18s, net. 


Philosophical Fables 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS. By CHARLES 
* The of Conscious- 


sa STRONG, Aster 
Fables showing wha the Beasts of Einstein, 
Bergeon, Infinity, The Will to Believe, etc., etc. 5s. net. 





NEW NOVELS 





South Africa 
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ut uw 
Called Peter ° s. 6d. net. 


“The book i imbued with the spirit of decent, straight living 


and is admirably written.”—-SUNDaY Times. 
“* One that I carry away from Mr. a 
Mother of I. Living * pt: memory of tiful scenes 
Natal, aff ly vividly described.” —PUncH. 


SIMON CALLED PETER. &h Imp. &. 64. net. 


Red Terror 


HOSTS OF DARKNESS. A novel of Russia under 
Bolshevik rule. By HAROLD and ARIADNA bal og gm 
ne 
“An unforgettably true picture of life in Bolshevik 
Russia. . . . As a pitiless indictment of what Bolshevik 
rule is it is incomparably superior to anything that has 
been done. . . . A work of art of a very anf’ order, 
which at severa)] points touches real greatness, and, besides, 
a magnificent story of adventure with dramatic incident 
so constant as almost to obscure the horror and the 
tragedy which is the rea] plot.”—GLascow HERALD. 


Cloak and Sword 


THE atece MOTH. A Romance of the XVIIIth 
y——~ 4 HEYER 7s. Gd. net, 
" managed he: r machinery of XVIIIth —~ | 
custom, fashion, and dialect well : the story is monstrous w 
written and quite elegant and effective in technique." — 
LIVERPOOL Daly Post. 

** A tale of considerable vigour and great promise. ... This book 
is full of good work, while it holds promise of yet better.”— 
CHURCH TIMES. 
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The Emperor was always an early riser, and by eight o’clock gallery since 1881, comes as a welcome relief. Mr. Mackintosh imputes 
he had shaved himself, and was dressed with English care and no base designs, and reveals no scandals. If anything, he is too 
neatness, and was joined by the Empress for early tea. At nine, amiable, holding in reverence Lord Salisbury no less than Gladstone, 
the Emperor went over his correspondence with his secretary, and and appreciating Joseph Chamberlain quite as fully as Mr. Lioyd 
then gave audiences to his Ministers. After this he went to the George. He has not many original stories to tell, though Mr. Balfour's 
Council Chamber, and took his hat, which was always of the D’Orsay definition of Campbell-Bannerman as “like Mr. (W. H.) Smith, but 
pattern, his gloves, and the familiar gold-headed eagle cane, and far cleverer,”’ is certainly true, and, so far as we are aware, new. 
went for his morning walk in his gardens. Leaning on the arm of Politicians, like Hicks Beach, whose names do not convey much to 
an aide-de-camp, he paced slowly back and forth, seldom speaking. the present generation, live again in Mr. Mackintosh’s carefully 
At eleven-thirty, a simple dejeuner was served. . . . . written pages, and the importance of ‘ Black Michael” will come 
Enough has been quoted to show the general level of Mr. Geer’s 9 8 Surprise to the younger among us. The history of the day before 

book. He does nothing to render explicable the success of yesterday is so difficult to recover that Mr. Mackintosh is to be con- 
Napoleon III.; and once more we are driven to believe that it  8T#tulated on a timely piece of work. He is sometimes rather tame, 

- = ; 4 as in his treatment of the fall of Parnell, but he can describe a fateful 
was due almost entirely to his relationship with that ardent 4... : tele 

J , division with animation. 

genius, whose title he borrowed, that first Emperor of whom 


Mr. Geer says with such truth, “‘ He was never a perfect gentleman New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature: Recent Discoveries 


and was always lacking in true dignity.” in Greek Poetry and Prose of the Fourth and Following Centuries 
Unfortunately, the third Napoleon, in a dull moment of his B.C. Edited by G. V. Powerit and E. A. Barser. Oxford: 

imprisonment at Hesse, wrote a pamphlet. The pamphlet Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

was on a projected canal in Nicaragua to connect the two oceans. In 1891 texts from papyri were first published, giving us new things 


On the strength of this pamphlet Napoleon professed great in Greek. Since then we have had from Oxyrhyncus and inscrip- 
interest in the New World, and so, towards the end of his reign, tions a succession of discoveries, mostly fragmentary but still interesting. 
inspired that disastrous expedition of Maximilian to Mexico. These texts, with the limit of date mentioned in the title, are here 
Mr. Messervy’s book on Maximilian is not so bad as Mr. Geer’s discussed in detail by various Oxford experts and one anonymous 
on Napoleon, but it has very serious faults. It is not a history critic. Why the writer on Callimachus should have no name we do 
or a biography, but an attempt at an imaginary reconstruction = know. All ay oe of ape abl gs be ag 7 have 
of Maximilian, and at unravelling the intrigues, ecclesiastical and ee eee Faas ena a on ae een cee oe —_ 
political, which led to the imperial adventure. Maximilian is P , P oo 


. ‘ “oe a literary history which includes the Alexandrian Age. The authors 
an attractive figure. He was a genuine adventurer, in his way @ examined, from moralists to orators, cover a wide range, and a text of 


liberal Catholic, and he could not help thinking that the New some of them is in the press, in the same form, we presume, as the 
World would be glad to have a real Habsburg ruler. Unfor- Fragmenta Tragica Papyracea, published by Dr. A. S. Hunt in 1912. 
tunately, Mexico is near neighbour to a very large country called The new Sophocles and Euripides there printed are outside the scope 
the United States, and of this country Napoleon knew little and of the present survey. 

Maximilian nothing. Nor did Maximilian ever learn anything. There is a tendency in the excitement of discovery to exaggerate the 
In France he was deceived by the Mexican exiles, but in Mexico merit of new authors, and some of these represented here are of little 
he deceived himself. Mr. Messervy is over-rhetorical, but he importance in style and contents, though of interest to the specialist 
has a genuine interest in his subject and presents us with a 8 confirming conjecture or authority hitherto regarded as inferior. 
plausible and lifelike Maximilian. Only his style is extremely The period is one of Greek in decay, and the Persae of Timotheus, 
vicious. He wants to tell us that Maximilian issued the Pro- * “°me” sung to music, is admittedly poor stuff, resembling in that 


: : , Pena e -. «respect many of the compositions modern music has chosen for setting. 
0 eee ee ig that all rebels were to be shot; and this is The fresh fragments of Menander are highly praised by the Rev. T. W. 


Lumb, but the New Comedy has, owing to its restrictions of subject, 

The finely tapered hand grasped the pen—he began to write, ‘limited appeal. The Life of Euripides by Satyrus is, oddly enough, 
was it to his Empress that he was inditing a few words of confidence ?_ in dialogue form, which reduces its credibility, but it contains some 
Or was it to the Emperor of France that he was sending greetings striking hints and possible facts. Euripides is definitely stated to have 
of the satisfactory state of affairs which the French army had written for Timotheus the opening of the Persae, and it is not unlikely 
brought about ? Or was it to Bazaine, the practical Marshal in the that he felt moved to encourage an innovator, being one himself. 
field ? No, it was to none of these. Let us approach him softly Satyrus is the earliest authority for the story taken up by Browning, 
from behind and glance over his shoulder. Are we trespassing ? that Athenian prisoners of war in Sicily found favour with their captors 
No. To-morrow all the world will know it. The man is writing his by their knowledge of Euripides. Satyrus was fond of anecdotes, 
death decree. on which some scholars hold severe views. But anecdote generally 
We have, long years ago, heard that kind of style in the pulpit, contains a substratum of fact, and the excessive book-production of 

but it has vanished thence, and should really not be revived for UF day has led to an undue depreciation of oral tradition. 


historical biography. The War List of the University of Cambridge, 1914-1918. Edited 
by G. V. Carey. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 
SHORTER NOTICES We remember being at Cambridge in the height of the Boer War 
: : : ; : for a week-end, and hearing no single comment on the subject, the 
A First Course in Statistics. By D. Carapoc Jones. Bell and Sons. appointment to a small readership being discussed day and night. 
15s. The University seemed a veritable backwater out of touch with life. 
This excellent little book contains a clear account of many of the Very different was its attitude to the war in which the country’s very 
important processes used by statisticians—especially by Professor existence was threatened. There was a universal feeling of unhesitating 
Karl Pearson and his school. Numerous examples are supplied sacrifice; even those who hated war and were entitled to hope for the 
which will help the student to grasp the actual applications of the best things of this world became soldiers and effective leaders of men. 
mathematical formule. Such a book has long been wanted, and This long Lisi includes no fewer than 18,878 names, and by a happy 
should be warmly welcomed by teachers and their pupils. In the thought the exploits of the ten who won the V.C. are given. It seems 
preface the author modestly observes that “he will be happy to strange that this List at the beginning was not due to a don or under- 
receive criticism.” How can a reviewer be expected to resist such graduate, but to Mr. Austin Fabb, the printer of the Cambridge Review. 
an invitation? The first point for criticism is that the book does not He kept it up to date assiduously till in December, 1919, the Syndics 
deal with the important work of Lexis and his followers. For students of the Press made it an official matter. Mr. Carey, with ready assist- 
of social statistics this work is more valuable than that of the bio- ance all round, has done his work well, and we find the names we have 
metricians. This defect can easily be remedied in a second edition. tested recorded in detail without a mistake. 
The second point for criticism is more fundamental. Mathematical As the University was a large centre of Army organisation and 
methods and formule are a necessary part of descriptive statistics, training, it seems a pity that in the preface a few notes were not added 
but there is a danger of jumping too quickly from statistical concerning the arrangements made to reverse the maxim, Cedant 
description to statistical inference. Inference depends on the theory arma togae. We should have liked to see a brief record of the officers 
of probability—a most difficult and elusive subject as soon as it gets who were in command at Cambridge, and the special buildings, such 
beyond problems concerned with dice or playing cards. Mr. Keynes’ as the fine hall of Corpus, where they did their work. 
recent Treatise unfortunately did not appear before this book was 
written. If it had, the author would no doubt have profited by it. Euripides and Shaw. By Gmusrert Norwoop. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
He ought to profit by it and make considerable changes when he Two of Mr. Norwood’s essays, Euripides and Shaw and The Present 
comes to prepare a second edition: no doubt he will do so. Renaissance of English Drama, were read originally, in 1911 and 1913, 
before a literary and debating society in Monmouthshire. The third 
From Gladstone to Lioyd George. By ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH. ypon The Nature and Methods of Drama is new. This information is 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. supplied by Mr. Norwood in an introductory note ; but it is not, we 
We have had so many studies of late, pretending to penetrate the think, responsible for our feeling that the essay on Mr. Shaw and 
innermost thoughts of statesmen and to descry all their motives, Euripides has a slightly provincial atmosphere. Even so long ago 
that this honest record of Parliament, as surveyed from the reporter’s as 1911—and 1911 is not really long ago, so far as the position of the 
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z THE RACE WITH DEATH IN RUSSIA. 
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= Extracts from a Worker’s Letter. 
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@ The number of people seen dead in the streets of Buzuluk 


is greater than ever. 


@ The reason why the district of Oosmanovskaya had not sent to 
our warehouse for the supplies for their kitchens was because the 
whole of the famine committee had either died or were ill from 


typhus. 


A 


v— 


@ We urge you to do even better than your best. 


Send your subscriptions, clearly earmarked Friends’ Relief Committee (for Russia), 


to Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
Gifts in Kind, and Clothing (new or partly worn), may be sent to the Warehouse, 


5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


The people in the district are too feeble to bury their dead, and 
corpses are being thrown into sheds instead of being buried. 


It is ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL that we increase the amount 
of feeding very considerably, otherwise the 50,000 which we are 
feeding at present will simply be 50,000 orphans stranded without 
anyone to take care of them. 
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The SUPER Brand 


pinet 


Fine Virginia, Oval, Cork Tipped 


IGARETTES 


Spinets are unsurpassed for delicacy of flavour 
and aroma—every point in selecting and blend 
ing the golden Virginia leaves being carefully 
studied to ensure a really perfect “ smoke.” 
The Oval Shape and Cork Tip complete the 
Spinet charm. 
The Spinet House, Also Boxes 


EKatd. 146 years, of 50 and 
n. 90 for 1/6 100. 























2. 
help ? 


THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE 
YOUR SPECIAL HELP IN 1922 


+» Itis YOUR Service. The British people themselves maintain 


it. No subsidy from the State. 
knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its 


The Life- Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY 


: -t BRITISH ISLES which maintains a GREAT NATIONAL 
VICE. 
+ In 1921 the Institution spent over £100,000 more than it collected, 


owing solely to nditure on Motor Life-Boats and their 
Slipways— ts which can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH of any other human aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO SAVE THEM 


by becoming « subscriber—however modest your contribution — 


y remembering the Life-Boats in your Will? 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.. 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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x, “ 


[IX view of the high cost of 

living, depreciation of first- 

class securities and other changed 

conditions you should seriously 

consider whether the amount for 

which your life is insured is 
adequate. 


Write for interesting booklet: “A 
Sound Proj osition."’ 


Scottish Gidows Find 


Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Sq. _Edamburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices : 28 Corn- 
bill, E.C. 3, & 17 Waterloo 























DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 

one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 

Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 

per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS IS. 6d per 

line, with discount jor series. 

NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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theatre is concerned—all “clever people” in London were pretty 
well acquainted with the facts, for instance, that Mr. Shaw’s genius 
was not to be summed up in the word jester. Already a subtler, if 
less trenchant, criticism had begun to be directed against Mr. Shaw 
than that which Aristophanes used against Euripides. However, 
Mr. Norwood may have been a pioneer in Monmouth. And what he 
has to say of Mr. Shaw’s mind and aim is sound, if not brilliant ; the 
comparison with Euripides is effective, so far as it goes. 

In his essay on contemporary drama Mr. Norwood treads more 
debatable ground. His preoccupation is with the realists, whose 
origin he traces to Ibsen. Ibsenism is ‘‘ a magnificent creation, capable 
of values, which can be attained in no other way.”” The aim of the 
realistic drama is to instruct by “‘a new appeal to ethical facts,” 
and, therefore, it is absurd to blame this drama for not possessing 
qualities like the drama of Shakespeare, which has other aims. Mr. 
Norwood forms his judgments on modern English dramatists by 
reference to the principles thus adopted. Thus, because in Wilde’s 
plays he finds no such appeal, Wilde is driven out from among the 
elect. Here Mr. Norwood may be right or wrong (Mr. Shaw himself 
would say wrong. but we grasp the idea, if we bear the definitions 
in mind. The case of Mr. Galsworthy is more ambiguous. Tragedy, 
says Mr. Norwood, may be made by the realists a vehicle for social 
protests, but never must “a definite attack be made upon a definite 
abuse.” And why? Because, we expect Mr. Norwood to say, 
definite propagandist intention is fatal to the creation of art. But 
no: the objection to such an attack is that it creates in the audience 
“* potential hostility fatal to the appreciation of art.” Therefore 
Mr. Norwood counsels tle reformer in Mr. Galsworthy to adopt the 
wisdom of the serpent and disguise his zeal, which seems a lame and 
impotent conclusion. 

The third essay is a very scholarly study. It puts the principles of 
good play-writing in a clear light. They are not so very awe-inspiring. 
As the character in a famous comedy found that he had been speaking 
prose all his life without knowing it, so the ordinary theatre-goer 
reading Mr. Norwood’s pages may realise that he has long been, 
unawares, a dramatic critic of the classical school. 


THE CITY 


HE stock markets continue to be more cheerful, a 
cheerfulness based partly upon hopes of cheaper 
money, and partly on the success that is attending 

the various new issues which, whether Chilean 7} per cent. 
at 95, Bristol 5} per cent. at 96, Buenos Aires Western 
Railway 4 per cent. at 60, or Lanarkshire County Council 
5} per cent. at 96, have been oversubscribed in an hour or 
two. The Chilean loan was offered on terms much more 
favourable than necessary ; had it been 7 per cent. instead 
of 7} per cent. it would have been taken with equal avidity. 
The success of these issues is bringing about a good deal of 
“* stagging ”—applications by people who are not genuine 
investors, but count upon selling again immediately, at a 
profit, any allotments they secure—and the pace is likely to 
die down. Rises are more likely in some of the issues made 
when the market was less cheerful, which are still standing 
at a discount, as, for example, the Telephone Manufacturing 
es gs he 8 per cent. guaranteed cumulative income bonds 
which were issued at 96 and are obtainable at 923. Tobacco 
shares display marked firmness at rising prices. Both 
Imperial Tobacco and British American Tobaceo are great 
favourites in the provinces, and it is noteworthy that 
business on the provincial stock exchanges is brisker than 
has been the case for a long time past. 


* * * 


The new state of affairs in Ireland will have some effect 
on stock exchange investments, for, with the acquisition 
of Dominion status, persons resident in Ireland will become 
“residents abroad,”’ and will cease to be liable to British 
Income Tax. Irish investors will, therefore, gradually 
change their interests from holdings in English companies to 
securities in concerns registered outside Britain. Although 
not liable for English Income Tax, a person resident outside 
the British Isles is not able to obtain a refund of any Income 
Tax that has been deducted in respect of interest and divi- 
dends paid to him by an English company, and Irish inves- 
tors will soon find that it pays them to hold the loans of 
Dominion and foreign Governments and securities of 
companies registered under Canadian, American, Mexican 
or other countries’ law, for on these, on compliance with 
certain formalities, English Income Tax is not deducted at 
source on payments to persons resident outside this country. 


cme, 


Irish holdings in some English companies are very con. 
siderable, and it will be interesting to observe the operation 
of the change here referred to when its implications become 
known to the mass of Irish investors. 


A correspondent asks me to express my present views as to 
the prospects of rubber plantations in general, with a word 
on the Eastern Sumatra Rubber Estates, Limited, some 
shares in which he purchased two years ago on the strength 
of a recommendation in these notes. In my opinion, the 
year 1922 opens with distinctly better prospects for the 
rubber planting industry than existed twelve months ago, 
Whereas stocks of the raw material were then mounting at 
an alarming pace, there is now a steady movement in the 
other direction. High-water mark was reached about five 
months ago, and it is satisfactory to note that it is now 
necessary to draw upon the stocks in the United Kingdom 
in order to make up the total of rubber required for shipment 
abroad. True, the Rubber Growers’ Association has failed 
to procure the necessary minimum of assents to the scheme 
for the continuation of restricted output for the first six 
months of 1922, but although the requisite total of formal 
assents has not been forthcoming, it is known that a great 
many estates are maintaining restriction without the signing 
of any undertaking upon paper. Moreover, restriction is 
being enforced in many directions by economic pressure and 
labour shortage. It is quite a mistake to suppose that it 
would be possible for the producing area suddenly to revert 
to full tapping, even if the price of rubber had a very sharp 
rise. Apart from any other consideration, labour difficulties 
would be enough to prevent this. A man in the rubber trade, 
who has just returned from the United States, and has had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the actual position of manu- 
facturers there, tells me that manufacturers’ stocks are 
reduced to an absolute minimum and are decidedly below 
normal, so that any reawakening of trade must inevitably 
lead to the absorption of some of the surplus rubber now 
in London. All these factors go to prove that the outlook 
for the rubber planting companies to-day is very much 


* healthier than it has been for a long time past, and I maintain 


my belief in the future prosperity of this industry and of 
those producing companies which can finance themselves 
during the ny of depression. The Eastern Sumatra 
Company belongs to this category, for, although a loss of 
some £20,000 was shown on last year’s working, the balance- 
sheet disclosed liquid working capital of more than £69,000— 
including the outstanding calls due on the debentures issued 
last year. The financial position is, therefore, quite sound. 
This company produces both rubber and tea, and at their 
resent price of about 11d., the two shilling shares should 
e a good lock-up purchase. 


* * * 


Spain has two wars in operation, one a military war in 
Morocco, and the other a commercial one with France. In 
Spain itself the latter is attracting more attention than the 
former. Neither country is rich enough to be able to afford 
the luxury, but then—it is not every country which can hofe 
to be governed by such wise statesmen as those with whom 
providence has favoured our own fortunate isles. The 
following extract from a recent Madrid report of the Anglo- 
South American Bank shows the effects of the tariff war 
upon Spain; in France it contributes to the high cost of 
living, which is an even more serious problem in that country 
than in most others : 


The effects of the commercial rupture between France and Spain 
are being felt already very severely in the district of Valencia. 
Wharves and railway stations are overcrowded with picked and 
packed fruit—oranges, limes, and lemons and onions—and many 
of the labouring class are being dismissed from their employment 
because their employers see no prospect of finding markets for 
their produce, which is rapidly deteriorating. The frontier between 
Spain and Franee is entirely closed to this class of merchandise, 
which the French are now procuring from Italy and Algeria. At 
the same time, the British Isles have reduced their purchases of 
Spanish fruits, while Germany cannot come to the aid of the 
producers owing to the low quotation of German money. Holland 
is taking a little more than usual of the crop of oranges, but this 
does not compensate to any appreciable extent for the loss of the 
French market. A report sent to the Government this week by 
the fruit producers’ association of Valencia stated that many 
thousands of families were in danger of becoming destitute. 


A. Emu. Davies. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Revision of the Treaty, being 
a Sequel to “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace.” 

By J. M. KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ Mr. Keynes’s new book is written with the same 
manterty bedi. and the same touches of brilliant and sardonic humour 
as his 


7s. 6d. net. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 


Paris and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 60 maps and plans. Fcap. 8vo. 
12s. net. 


2nd Edition (1922) Now Ready. 
London and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. With 31 maps 
and plans. Fecap.8vo. 12s. net. 





FIFTH EDITION, REWRITTEN. 


The History of Human Marriage 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Hon. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition, Rewritten. Three Vols. 8vo. £ £4 4s. net. 


~The >cotsman.— Clearly written, acutely argued, and never tedious, 
the work makes a fascinating philosophical study, and is a storehouse of 
information ae curious customs and ey ap | similarities between 
the products of culture among different peoples in different countries.” 





The Sema Nagas. 


By J. H. HUTTON, C.LE., M.A. (Indian Civil Service). 
With maps, illustrations, and a Foreword by HENRY 
Batrour, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Published by direction of 
the Assam Government.) 8vo. 40s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 











The Novels of 


C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT 


whose book, “ Wastralls,” has been pronounced by Mr. 








Zangwill to be one of the finest novels of our time. 
Just Published. 

THE HAUNTING 7/6 
An enthralling story. The love of a woman for a strong 
man. 

Previously Published. 
W ASTRALLS anc 
AGAINST the GRAIN Al Ce. v0 
The HEADLAND } 
HEINEMANN : A LONDON 











PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 




















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO, 


92 Rue de Richelieu, PRIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 

















OOKS.—Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, ~~ £2 2s.; Holland 
and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravings b; Bartlett, about 1840, 
{2 23.; Who's Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Warner, "an icket, 458. ; 
‘Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new » 4 Vols., 328. net 
for 128. 6d. ; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable 
Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 55. ; Pater’s 1st Edits. Greek —- 
258.; Plato and Platonism, 308. ; Wright's Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R 
Burton’s Works, “ Memoriai ” edit., 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s He tameron, 886, 
38.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ M Instruments, 
Rare and Unique, 21s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218. ; 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, £2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, £4 ros. ; Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 10s. 
Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’ s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 
4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 1os. a’ Farewe Tournament, coloured plates, 
— 1843, £5 5s.; George Moore’s Hail and well, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 ros. 
te of Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 10s. Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. ohnson, 
wh 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48. ; Rupert Brooke’s 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John wy 4 Plays, 1894, 308.; Mau- 
passant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., f? 2s. ank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you LL a book and have failed to find 
it try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. BOOKS WANTED: 
Masefield’s v7 Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 
ist Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; $0 Caricatures, 
1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer’s 
Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; 
Youth, rH ; Some Reminiscences, 1912. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, nom. Bte, 16s. Haan aly 42s. net), Slater’ s 
Ragreving® and their Value, 42s. ; ‘airy Tales, 10s. : 

+ wr . Meryon, 428.; D Mrs. A 
Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., se, | Mogers Theseuras, 78. 64"; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 
by Alastale, 258.; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., £7; Punch, 100 vols. in 25 hf. mor., 
i Gardner's Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d. ; Bain’s Indian Stories, 13 Sie., 13; 
Works, au phed edit., 18 Seine £30; Byron’s Astarte, 18s. ; Wilde's 
Salome, illus, by Bear ley, 158.; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of Dead Life, autographed 
edit., 638.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., £4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
64. ; Meredith's Novels, 17 vols., £4 158. ; i Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 ros. ; 
3 Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books 
wanted ; list free. HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joha Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Assets - . £47,000, 000 Annual . Income - - £6,750,000 











“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.’ 
— Bourne’ 8 Insurance Directory. 





Apply for Prospectus to the 


London Office: 37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 












THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman "’ have often read announcements of 
many i a Y our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 


in this new volume—"“ Wise Wedlock’’—the author, Dr. G. 

Couteaey Beale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly ‘the most 
book ever published on questions a/ffecti marriage 
ps. In our monthly magazine ** Health and Efficiency *’ 

we had recently some tructive articles on Birth Control which 

are hundreds of inquiries. These prove that the greatest 

need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, unequivocal volume which 

will answer these questions in a clear clean manner, You will 

find all the information you have long sought in 9 


Wise Wedlock VY 


ks have touched the fringe of the subject, but in “ Wise 
Welton yor, will have be Fy questions answered. Write now 
while you k of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. Acopy of “ o aealth and Efficiency ” will be sent with the book. 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
Dept. 168, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, Lonpén, a 6. 4 











EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. “PRUNELLA.” 
The Irish Players in “THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN" 
and “THE BUILDING FUND." 


Matinees daily at 2.15. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookw:en, London. 
Established in 1814. 





PRINTING. 





RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 
to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 
702, care Tae New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 





LITERARY. 





Ate should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FrROSBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
surer 





ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensin .14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, for the advancement of Liberal 
Religious Thought. Offices, ro Clifford Street, W.1. Organisers of the Cam- 








bridge Conference. Organ in the Press—THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. (Black- 
well, Oxford.) 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 


UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—-Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course indispensable to those engaged in public work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. "Phone: Langham 2530. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel Comforts 
with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West Cliff over- 

looking Bay and Pines. New Ballr , Masseuse; Resident 
Physician (M.D.). Telep. : 341. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 


Feb. 3rd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 gus. 
Feb. cuales WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA (Algeria-Tunisia, 


Desert). 5 weeks, 117 gus. 
Mar. 6th.—SICILY and CALABRIA. 5 weeks, 98 gus. 
Later.—SPAIN, GREECE, &c. 
Programmes of these and other Tours from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


Road, 8.E. 19. 
BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 


Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, by Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very PP mmm sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoocEers (cookery diploma). 


REFORMED INNS. 


A* for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 

by the —— Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
( um dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLISHING.—Working Partner, with investment 

uired for printing side of young publishing house pe J k printing 

and binding workshops in country. me knowledge desirable, but energy 

and good sense more important.—Full particulars Box 704, NEW STATESMAN Office, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Furnished Flat to let overlooking 
Gensing Gardens, ten minutes from sea. Self-contained. One sitting, two - 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom with geyser. Piano. Moderate terms.—Box 705, 

NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OSBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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500-£1,000, 











RS. HUBBACK, Trethias, Threeways, N. Cornwall. Will 
the Reader who is posting a copy of THE New STATESMAN to this address 
kindly communicate with the Publisher, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2? 





OMPLETE WORKS of E. A. Poe, 10 vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
handsome sets, 428., paid.—Tue MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. 

PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING 


Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.— t. “E.,” Lonpon TuRNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. *Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 














R°Ss with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kewp, 1o Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





BMtrs is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 3s., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that 





< bee fy o- Bag pre advertisements 
are char, at the rate o Shilling and Sixpence per line 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Shastem 


Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 

, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement , THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


—e 


SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


W =EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, §.E. 12. 

MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOFAGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. is 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. ’ 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

ee years. Open-air Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa. 

tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is sity. 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Provcipar, 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

+ Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science ig 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation — 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


Li*>°o= HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 




















Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 

Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss ALice J. RoBmNson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bel) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, maaua 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


SNe - GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, 

who 











Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 


Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding an: oy expenses. 
Princi : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


, 
MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield a School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage self-e by means of Literature, A Music, 
and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is a a 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BrookKgR, 16 Buckingham Tece, ton, Bristol. 

















Bin ta AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testi ial Moderate terms. Ni years’ literary 








g@ experience.—Miss Hi~piTcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, XK. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
Six Months ,, 4)  «.- 15s. Od, 
One Year eer. F 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 


Tue New StatTesMaN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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